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Notes. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES’S 
“ON PARENT KNEES” QUATRAIN. 


THERE has been much discussion in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
about the Persian original of this quatrain, 
but the author has not yet been discovered. 
An important contribution was made in 
May, 1873, by a lady who signed herself 
Loutsa Jutia Norman. She pointed out 
(at 4 S. xi. 451) that an Arabic version of 
the quatrain was published in 1796 by the 
Rev. J. D. Carlyle in his ‘Specimens of 
Arabian Poetry.’ Mr. Carlyle suggested 
that the Arabic was the original of Jones’s 
** Persian,’ but he did not state in what 
book or manuscript he had found the 
Arabic. Both the Arabic and the Persian, 
together with Jones’s translation, will be 
found in the Rev. Claud Field’s * Dictionary 
of Oriental Quotations,’ London, 1911. 

In November, 1879, an Anglo-Indian 
Orientalist, C. Ross, stated at 5 S. xii. 417, 


that a prose version of the substance of the 
quatrain had been published by Galland 
in his ‘Paroles remarquables, &c., des 
Orientaux,’ of which there was an edition 
at the Hague in 1694. (There is another 
dated 1701.) In the same year, also in 
‘N. & Q.,’ S. R. (the late Samuel Robinson) 
pointed out (5 8S. xi. 430) that Barbier de 
Meynard had given, in a lecture on Persian 
poetry (Paris, 1877), a French version of 
the quatrain, and had, on the supposed 
authority of Defrémery, ascribed the author- 
ship to Saiyid Ahmad Hatif of Ispahan, 
who is a Persian poet of the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. B. de Meynard 
gave as his authority an article by 
Defrémery in the Journal Asiatique for 
February-March, 1856. But, as my friend 
Mr. Ellis of the India Office has shown 
me, De Meynard is mistaken in supposing 
that Defrémery attributed the quatrain 
to Hatif. All that Defrémery said was 
that the quatrain—which has verbal dit- 
ferences from the Persian as published by 
Jones in the Asiatic Miscellany (vol. ii. 
p- 374 of the Calcutta edition of 1785-6)— 
was one of two which had been given to him 
by his teacher, M. Jouannin. No doubt 
De Meynard’s mistake is due to Defrémery’s 
article having dealt with Hatif’s poetry, 
and given specimens of his verses. De 
Meynard inferred from this that the two 
quatrains given by Jouannin—or at least 
one of them—should also be attributed to 
Hatif. But, as a matter of fact, neither 
Jouannin nor Defrémery said this, and it is 
quite certain that one of the two is not by 
him, for it is given by Daulat Shah as the 
work of Pindar of Rey (Rhages), a very 
early Persian poet. I refer to the quatrain 
about there being two days on which no 
man should be concerned about death 
(Prof. Browne’s edition of Daulat Shah, 
. 43). 

* There is no copy of Hatif’s poems (Diwan) 
in the British Museum or the India Office, 
but there is one in the Bodleian, and another 
in the Rylands Library, Manchester. I 
have examined the Bodleian copy, and the 
quatrain is not there. I have not seen the 
Rylands copy, but it is unlikely that it 
contains the Jones quatrain, for the manu- 
script in question belonged formerly to 
Nathaniel Bland. He used it when he 
published ten of Hatif’s Odes in his ‘ Cen- 
tury of Persian Ghazels,’ and it is im- 


probable that this elegant scholar would 
have omitted to see and refer to the remark- 
able Jones quatrain, had he found it in his 


copy. 
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I may add that it seems to me almost, 
if not quite, an anachronism to suppose that 
Hatit was the author, or that Jones got it 
from his writings. Hatif died, according 
to Dr. Ethé, in 1784, and according to Rieu, 
in 1786. In either case there was hardly 
time for Jones to see Hatif’s poems, for his 
translation was made, apparently, in 1784, 
and it is not likely that Hatif’s diwaén was 
collected till after his death: the Bodleian 
copy is dated some years after. Moreover, 
Jones's Oriental MSS. were presented by 
his widow to the Ro¥al Society, and have 
lately been transferred to the India Office. 
Hatif's poems are not among them, nor 
have I found any reference to Hatif (nor, 
indeed, to the ‘‘ On Parent Knees ”’ quatrain) 
in the bulky anthology, No. 55, of the 
Denison-Ross Catalogue of the Jones MSS. 
Of course, the occurrence in Galland’s book 
of the whole point of the quatrain quite 
puts out of court any claim to Hatif’s being 
the author—at least, as far as regards 
originality. 

The fact that one of the quatrains given 
by Jouannin is by Pindar Razi gives rise 
to the thought that the other may also be 
by him. And the didactic nature of both 
quatrains may incline us to this view. But 
it is only a guess. Unfortunately, the diwan 
of Pindar Razi (his full name was Kamalu-d- 
din) seems to be lost. The author of the 
‘ Atishkada’ had not seen it, and there is 
no copy in the English libraries. That 
Pindar Razi suffered the common lot of an 
early poet in having his verses ascribed to 
a later writer seems apparent from No. 23 
of the quatrains in Whinfield’s edition of 
Omar Khayyam. This quatrain, begin- 
ning * Quoth fish to duck,” is given in the 
* Atishkada’ (Calcutta lith. of 1249 H, p. 285) 
as by Pindar, who was nearly a century 
earlier than Omar. Daulat Shah says that 
Pindar Razi wrote both in Arabic and 
Persian. So if he was the author of the 
Persian quatrain, he might also have 
written the Arabic one. There is a very 
copious anthology of Persian poetry in 
the Bodleian, the ‘ Makhzanu-l-Gharaib ’ 
(‘The Magazine of Rarities’); but, 
though it has a short notice of Pindar Razi, 
the only specimen of his verses that it gives 
is the rather trivial quatrain about the fish 
and the duck, which has been attributed to 
Omar Khayyam. I could not find the 
Jones quatrain in the anthology known as 
the ‘ Daghistani,’ and it is certainly not in 
the ‘ Gulistan’” or ‘ Bostan’ of Saadi. 


H. BEVERIDGE. 
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1800. 

The Rushlight....By Peter Porcupine. New 
York. Published by William Cobbett, No. 141, 
Water-Street, where all Communications to the 
Editor are requested to be addressed, post-paid. 

8vo, pp. 309. The numbers the compiler 
has seen are dated: 15, 28 Feb., 15, 31 March, 
30 April, 30 Aug., 1800. 

Cobbett’s Advice. 

1 sheet, 4to. 
29 Sept., 1800. 

By William Cobbett. Prospectus of a New Daily 
Paper to be entitled The Porcupine. 

8vo, pp. 8. 

The Porcupine. ... London. 

This newspaper was founded by Willianr 
Cobbett, and the first number was_ issued 
on 30 Oct , 1800. Its motto was ** Fear God : 
Honour the King.” It was “ Printed and 
Published for William Cobbett, at No. 3, 
Southampton Street, Strand.” 


1801. 

Le Maitre Anglais, ou Grammaire Raisonnée, pour 
faciliter aux Francais l'étude de la langue 
Anglaise, Par William Cobbett: Ouvrage 
élémentaire, adopté par le Prytanée Frangais. 
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A manifesto, dated Pall Mall, 


au Louvre. Fayolle, Libraire, rue Honoré, 
No. 1442. Masson, Besson, et Bossange. An 
IX.—1801. 


8vo, pp. xii-414. 

A Collection of Facts and Observations, relative 
to the Peace with Bonaparte, chiefly extracted 
from The Porcupine, and including Mr. Cobbett’s 
Letters to Lord Hawkesbury. To which is 
added an Appendix, Containing the divers 
Conventions, Treaties, State Papers, and 
Despatches, connected with the Subject;  to- 
gether with Extracts from the Speeches of Mr. 
Pitt. Mr. Fox, and Lord Hawkesbury, respecting 
Bonaparte and a Peace with France. By 
William Cobbett....London. Published by 
Cobbett and Morgan, Pall-Mall, Nov. 2, 1801. 

8vo, pp. iv-231-Ixiii. 

Porcupine’s Works ; containing various Writings 
and Selections, exhibiting a Faithful Picture of 
the United States of America ; of their Govern- 
ment, Laws, Politics, and Resources; of the 
Characters of their Presidents, Governors, 
Legislators, Magistrates, and Military Men; 
and of the Customs, Manners, Morals, Religion, 
Virtues, and Vices of the People: comprising 
also a Complete Series of Historical Documents 
and Remarks, from the End of the War, in 
1783, to the Election of the President, in March, 
1801. By William Cobbett. In Twelve 
Volumes. (A Volume to be added annuallv.) 
Vol. I. [Vol. IT.] [Vol. (Vol. IV.] [Vol. V.] 
[Vol. VI.] [Vol. VIT.] [Vol. VIII.] [Vol. IX.7 
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printed for Cobbett and Morgan, at the Croy'r 
May, 1801, 


and Mitre, Pall Mall: 
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Svo. Vol. i. pp. 400; vol. ii. pp. iv—472 ; 
vol. iii. pp. iii-440; vol. iv. pp. iii-444; 
vol. v. pp. iii-432; vol. vi. pp. iii—482 ; vol. 
vii. pp. ii-430; vol. viii. pp. iii-480; vol. 
ix. pp. iii-412; vol. x. pp. iii-452; vol. xi. 
pp. iii-t84; vol. xii. pp. iii-252; and an 
unnumbered index. 

The Porcupine... . London. 

The last number of The Porcupine in the 

British Museum is dated 15 Oct. 


1802. 

Letters to the Right Honourable Henry Adding- 
ton, Chancellor of his Majesty’s Exchequer, on 
the Fatal Effects of the Peace with Bonaparte, 
particularly with respect to the Colonies, the 
Commerce, the Manufactures, and the Con- 
stitution, of the United Kingdom. By William 
Cobbett. London: Published by Cobbett and 
Morgan, Pall-Mall. January, 1802. 

8vo, pp. 115. 

Letters to the Right Honourable Lord Hawkes- 
bury, and to the Right Honourable Henry 
Addington, on the Peace with Buonaparte, to 
which is added an Appendix, Containing a 
Collection (now greatly enlarged) of all the 
Conventions, Treaties, Speeches, and other 
Documents, connected with the Subject. By 
William Cobbett....Second Edition. London: 
Published by Cobbett and Morgan, Pall-Mall. 
January, 1802. 

Svo, viii-259-—xevi. 

Cobbett’s Political Register. Vol. I. From 
January to June, 1802. [Vol. If. From July to 
December, 1802.) London: Printed by T. C. 
Hansard, Peterborough Court, Fleet Street ; 
and sold by Richard Bagshaw, Brydges Street, 
Covent Garden, and John Budd, Pall Mall. 

8vo, vol. i. pp. xxx—840 columns; vol. ii. pp. 
vi-624 columns. This paper, which was issued 
weekly, was called * Cobbett’s Annual Regis- 
ter. It was edited by William Cobbett, who 
contributed the greater part of the contents. 

A Compendium of the Laws of Nations, founded 
on the Treaties and Customs of the Modern 
Nations of Europe. oe -by G. F. Von Martens, 


Gattingen. Translated, and the List of 
Treaties, &c., brought down to June, 1802, By 
William Cobbett. London: Published by 


Cobbett and Morgan, Pall-Mall. June, 1802. 


Svo, pp. xxxii—454. 


1803. 

{Royal Coat of Arms.] Important Considerations 
for the People of this Kingdoin. Published 
July, 1803, and sent to the officiating Minister 
of every Parish in England. Printed by T. 
Burton, Little Queen Street. 

12mo, pp. 16. 
Important Considerations for the People of this 


Kingdom. Published July, 1803, and sent to 
the Officiating Minister of every Parish in 
England. [Royal Coat of Arms.] 


12mo, pp. 16. No publisher’s name is given, 
but the printer was William Spilsbury, No. 57, 
Snowhill. 


Cobbett’s Political Register. Vol. III. From 
January to June, 1803. [Vol. IV. From 
July to December, 1803.) London: Printed 


by Cox and Baylis, Great Queen Street ; and 


The Political Proteus. 


Cobbett’s 


Cobbett’s 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, 


sold by John Budd, Crown and Mitre, Pall Mall = 
R. Bagshaw, Bow Street ; Richardson, Royal 
Exchange; Ginger, Piccadilly: also by J. 
Mercer, Dublin: J. Morgan, Philadelphia : 
and E. Sarjeant, New York. 

8vo, vol. iii. pp. xxii-3006 columns ; vol. iv. 
pp. xii-2032 columns. 


1804. 
A View of the Public 
Character and Conduct of R. B. Sheridan, Esq., 
as exhibited in I. Ten Letters addressed to: 
him; II. Selections from his Parliamentary 
Speeches from the Commencement of the 
French Revolution; III. Selections from his: 
Speeches at the Whig Club, and at other Public 
Meetings. By William Cobbett. He, in the 
course of our revolving moon, Was play- 
wright, fiddler, statesman and buffoon. Dry- 
den. London : Printed by Cox, Son, and 
Baylis, No. 75, Great. Queen Street ; Sold by 
Budd. Crown and Mitre, Pall Mall; Bagshaw, 
Bow-Street ; Mundell, Edinburgh; Mercer, 
Dublin ; Morgan. Philadelphia ; and Sarjeant. 
New York. January, 1804. 

Svo, pp. 388. 
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January to June, 1804. London: Printed 
by T. C. Hansard, Peterborough-Court. Fleet- 
Street ; and sold by Richard Bagshaw, Brydges 
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Mall 
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Svo, pp. viii-L074 columns. 
Parliamentary Debates, during the 
Second Session of the Second Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, and of the Kingdom of Great-Britain 
the Nineteenth, Appointed to meet at West- 
minster the Sixth Day of October, One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Three; and 
from thence continued by Prorogation, to the 
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fourth Year of the Reign of King George the 
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January to June, 1805. [Vol. VIII. From 
July to December, 1805.] London: Printed 


by Cox and Baylis, Great Queen Street ; and 
sold by John Budd, Crown and Mitre, Pall 
Mall: Bagshaw. Bow Street ; Richardson, 
Royal Exchange: Ginger, Piccadilly; also 
by J. Mercer, Dublin: J. Morgan, Philadelphia ; :. 
and E. Sarjeant, New York. 1805 

Svo, vol. vii. pp. vii-1008 cohamans ; 3 vol. viii. 
pp. viii-1040 columns. 


Cobbett’s Spirit of the Public Journals. Vol. : 
For the year 1804. London: Printed by 4 
Pub- 


Brettell, Marshall-Street, Golden-Square. 
lished by J. Budd, Pall Mall; R. Bagshaw, Bow 
Street, Covent Garden ; and sold by the Book- 
sellers i in General. 

Svo, pp. xx-1220 columns.  Cobbett’s Spirit 
of the Public Journals was issued weekly 
from 2 Jan. to 26 Dec., 1804. In volume- 
form it contains an ‘‘ Advertisement,’ dated 1 
Jan., 1805, a Table of Contents, and an Index. 
Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, during the 
Third Session of the Second Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
and of the Kingdom of Great-Britain the Nine- 
teenth, Appointed to meet at Westminster the 
Fourth Day of September, One Thousand 
Fight Hundred end Four; and from thence 
continued, by Prorogation, to the Fifteenth 
Day of January, in the Forty-fifth Year of the 
Reign of King George the Third, Annoque 
Domini, One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Five. Vol. III. Comprising the Period between 
the 15th of January and the 12th of March 
1805. [Vol. IV. Comprising the Period 
between the 13th of Marchand the 14th of May, 
1805.] (Vol. V. Comprising the Period 
between the 15th of May and the 12th of July, 
1805.] London: Printed by J. Brettell, 
Marshall-Street, Golden Square ; Published by 
R. Bagshaw, Bow-Street, Covent-Garden ; and 
sold also by J. Budd, Pall-Mall; R. Faulder, 
New Bond-Street ; H. D. Symonds, Paternoster- 
Row: Blacks and Parry, Leadenhall-Street ; 
and J. Archer, Dublin. 1805. 

Svvu, vol. iii. pp. xvi-1212 columns: vol. iv. 

pp. xii-1088 columns and xliv columns, and 
2 pp. Indices; vol. v. pp. xv-856 columns and 
eelxxx coluinns, and 4 pp. Indices. 


1806. 

Cobbett’s Political Register. Vol. 
January to June, 1806. 
to December, 


IX. From 
[Vol. X. From July 


1806.] London: Printed by 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, 


Cobbett’s Political Register. Vol. XI. 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary 


Cox and Baylis, Great Queen Street; | Pub- 
lished by Richard Bagshaw, Bow Street, Covent 
Garden ; and sold also by J. Budd, Pall Mall; 
W. and J.-Richardson, Royal Exchange ; 
Blacks and Parry, Leadenhall Street; J. 
Mercer, Dublin; J. Morgan, Philadelphia ; 
and E. Sarjeant, New York. 1806. 

8vo, vol. ix. pp. viii-1008 columns : 
pp. vi-1040 columns. 


Vol xX; 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England, 


From the Norman Conquest, in 1066, to the 
Year, 1803. From which last-mentioned epoch 
it is continued downwards in the work entitled 
Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates.’ Vol. I. 
Comprising the Period from the Conquest in 
1066, to the Death of King James the First, 
in the year 1625. London: Printed by T. 
Curson Hansard, Peterborough-Court, Fleet- 
Street. Published by R. Bagshaw, 
Street, Covent Garden; and sold by J. Budd, 
Pall- Mall ; R. Faulder, New Bond- Street : 3 
B.D. Symonds, Paternoster-Row : Blacks and 
Parry, Leadenhall-Street; and J. Archer, 
Dublin. October, 1806. 

8vo, unnumbered Preface and Tables of 
Contents—1518 columns. 
during the 
Fourth Session of the Second Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, and of the Kingdom of Great Britain 
the Nineteenth, Appointed to meet at West- 
minster, the Twenty-second Day of August, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Five; and 
from thence continued, by Prorogation, to the 
Twenty-first Day of January, in the Forty- 
sixth Year of the Reign of King George the 
Third, Annoque Domini One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Six. Vol. VI. Comprising the 
Period between the 21st of January and the 
6th of May, 1806. [Vol. VII. Comprising the 
Period between the 6th of May and the 23rd 
of July, 1806.} London: Printed by J. 
Brettell, Marshall-Street, Golden Square ; 
Published by R. Bagshaw, Bow-Street, Covent- 
Garden; and sold by J. Budd, Pall-Mall: R. 
Faulder, New Bond-Street ; H. D. Symonds, 
Paternoster-Row ; Blacks and Parry, Leaden- 
hall-Street ; and J. Archer, Dublin. 1806. 

8vo, vol. vi. pp. xvi-1040 columns and 
elxxxiv columns, and + pp. Indices ; vol. vii. 
pp. xv-1280 columns and Iiii columns, and 
6 pp. Indices. 

1807. 

From 

From 
Printed 

Pub- 
‘Street, 


January to June, 1807. [Vol. XII. 
July to December, 1807.] London: 
by Cox and Baylis, Great Queen Street ; 
lished by Richard Bagshaw, Bow 
Covent Garden: and sold also by J. Budd, 
Pall Mall; W. and J. Richardson, Royal 
Exchange; Blacks and Parry, Leadenhall 
Street ; J. Mercer, Dublin; J. Morgan, Phila- 
delphia ; and E. Sarjeant, New York. 1807. 
8vo, vol. xi. pp. viii-1160 columns; vol. xii. 
pp. viii-1040 columns. 
History of England. 
From the Norman Conquest, in 1066, to the 
Year, 1803. From which last- -mentioned epoch 
it is continued downwards in the work entitled 
** Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates.’ Vol. II 
Comprising the Period from the Accession of 
Charles the First, in March 1625, to the Battle 
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of Edge-Hill, in October 1642. London: 
Printed by T. Curson Hansard, Peterborough- 
Court, Fleet-Street. Published by R. Bagshaw, 
Brydges-Street, Covent Garden; and sold by 
J. Budd, Pall-Mall; R. Faulder, New Bond- 
Street; H. D. Symonds, Paternoster-Row ; 
Blacks and Parry, Leadenhall Street ; and J. 
Archer, Dublin. July, 1807. 

Svo, unnumbered Tables of Contents—1504 
columns. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, during the 
First Session of the Third Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the Kingdom of Great Britain the 
Twentieth, Appointed to meet at Westminster, 
the Twenty-eighth Day of August, One Thousand 
Kight Hundred and Six; and from thence 
continued, by Prorogation, to the Fifteenth 
Day of December, in the Forty-seventh Year 
of the Reign of his Majesty King George the 
Third, Annoque Domini One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Six. Vol. VIII. Comprising the 
Period between the 15th of December, 1806, 
and the 4th of March, 1807. [Vol. IX. Com- 
prising the Period between the 5th of March 
and the 14th of August, 1807.) London: 
Printed by J. Brettell, Marshall-Street, Golden 
Square; Published by R. Bagshaw, Bow- 
Street, Covent-Garden; and sold by J. Budd, 
Pall-Mall; Faulder. New Bond-Street ; 
H. D. Symonds, Paternoster-Row ; Blacks and 


Parry, Leadenhall-Street; and J. Archer, 
Dublin. 1807. 
8vo, vol. viii. pp. xv-1088 columns and 


¢xxxviii columns, and 3 pp. Indices; vol. ix. 
pp- xvi-1232 columns and cvi columns, and 3 
pp. Indices. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 
Salcombe, Harpenden, Herts. 


be continued.) 


STEWART: FREEMAN: DAY: PYKE. 
(See 11 S. iv. 164, 428, 489.) 

‘ THe Stewarts,’ published by the Stewart 

Society, Edinburgh, into which I was 

admitted a year or two ago, contains (vol. ii., 

No. 4, pp. 279-80) an as yet vunanswered 

query of mine, as follows :-— 

“Sibilla Stewart, Edinburgh (obit- 1698). — 
The writer would be very grateful for any clues 
to the ancestry or descendants (direct or col- 
lateral) of Sibilla Stewart, who was interred in 
Greyfriars’ Burying-ground, Udinburgh, east 
end kirk,’ 14 August, 1698 (cf. ‘ Register....,’ 
Scottish Record Society, 1902, p. 624). Did she 
have a daughter or a niece Sybilla Stewart, 
born circa 1698, who migrated to London or 
Greenwich ? ” 

A couple of generations later we get the 
will of a namesake in Dublin :— 

Bet 5 Sibella Stuart, widow of James Stuart, 
late of Lazer’s Hill, Dublin, Gent., deceased, 
do make this my last will. Therefore, as to all 


such houses, goods, and furniture left to me by 
my said husband, I bequeath the same to my 
friend Mary McDaniel, of Dame St., Dublin, 


widow, and I appoint her to be executrix of this 
my will. Signed this 30th Aug., 1769. Sibella 
Stuart. Witnesses: Patt McKinery, James 
Neill. Proved 18 Sept., 1760.” 

An incidental item which may or may not 
be relevant to my quest has been found by 
Mr. R. J. Beevor in the Transactions of the 
Essex Archeological Society (1906), vol. ix. 

. 4, where appear some extracts from a 
etter written in 1690 by Elizabeth Wroth 
at Dublin to her friend Mrs. Warly of 
Witham, in Essex. The letter mentions the 
birth of her aunt’s daughter Jane Sibella, 
of whom Sir John Cowper was godfather. 
This child, Jane Sibella Wroth, baptized at 
Loughton, Essex, 10 Nov., 1690, was a 
daughter of John and Dorothy Wroth, as 
Mr. J. G. Bradford of Loughton has kind] 
ascertained for me. She married one Wil- 
liam Hills, and apparently removed to Lee, 
near Greenwich, for in the printed register of 
the church of St. Margaret. Lee, is the entry 
of her burial there :— 

1722, Jan. 3. Mrs. Jane Sibella, wife of Mr. 
Hills, of St. Andrew’s, Holbourn.” 

_ According to the ‘ Visitation of Hert- 
fordshire, 1634,’ published by the Harleian 
Society, London, 1886 (xxii. 106), one 
Richard Wroth married MWKymborough, 
daughter of Halley of Middlesex. This. 
marriage is mentioned in a pedigree of 
Hawley of Leybourne Grange, Kent, given 
in ‘ The Baronetage of England,’ by the Rev. 
William Betham, vol. iv. pp. 297-300, 
London, 1804, and dating from one John 
Hawley, who had son William living 17 
Henry VII. (1502), who had son John of 
Auler in Somersetshire, Esq. 

To digress a little further: the William 

Turner who married Sibylla Peake, 2 April. 
1727, both being of St. Saviour’s Southwark 
(see 11 S. iii. 127. 368, 388). died,” accord- 
ing to private advices to me from Dorking, 
Surrey, 
“Ist April, 1739; his wife married eighteen 
months later a John Herder, by whom she had 
six children, four boys and two girls. A descend- 
ant of hers, Mrs. Turner, lives in Brockham 
Green....Sibylla survived her second husband 
by nineteen years, and died at the age of eighty-- 
nine, and was buried at Betchworth, in Surrey.” 

We have not yet determined the ancestry 
of Mrs. Sybilla Freeman (? born Stewart), 
widow, of Greenwich, who as such, aged 
forty years, married Edmond Halley, jun., 
surgeon R.N., 4 May, 1738 (see 11 8. iv. 164). 
Nor have we yet found the Christian name or 
will of —— Freeman, her previous husband. 
Circumstantial evidence seems to indicate 
that her first marriage occurred not far from 
Greenwich. 
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Mr. J. Symes, verger, of Greenwich, wrote 
10 Nov., 1911 :— 

*] have searched Marriage Registers from 
1716 to 1728, and can find no trace; and have 
searched Baptisms. and I have found Thomas, 
son of George and Mary Freeman, and that is 
all [ ean find.” 

A search by Mr. Beevor under the Christian 
name ‘Sybilla,’ through the indexes of 
marriage licences at the Faculty Office, 
back from 1746 to 1717, did not reveal any 
Sybilla Freeman. A similar search in other 
registers might be more fruitful, or some 
new facts may yet be recovered from the 
parish registers at Deptford, Blackheath, 
or other points in that vicinity. At the 
Faculty Office are these two entries :— 
a Day and Sarah Clifton, Oct. 15, 

00. 

“John Pyke and Elizabeth Rose, Oct., 1735.” 
The original allegations for these two 
licences have not yet been examined. It 
is not impossible that Sarah Clifton may be 
identical with the Mrs. Sarah Day, widow, 
who, in 1746, married William Pyke of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch. The registers of 
this last parish are yet to be examined for 
the period circa 1745-60. 

Among earlier entries of marriage licences 
at the Faculty Office, as printed, are these :— 

“1710, Sept. 26. Day, Richard, and Watkins, 
Mary.’’—P. 255. 

~ 19704, Dec. 22. 
Sarah.”—P. 210. 

Was this Henry Attfield any relation to 
the Ambrose AtfeiId, D.D., mentioned in 
the will of Michael Pyke of Cranley, Surrey, 
formerly of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
proved 1680-81? (See 10S. viii. 44.) 

Mr. Beevor has recovered from P.C.C. 
register Edmunde, folio 177, this unusual 
entry :— 

“Memorandum dated Jan. 26, 1741. Stephen 
Freeman, late of Morden College, in the county 
of Kent, bachelor ; sister Nutt, widow of Walter 
Nutt; Grace Nutt, junior, Thomas Harrison and 
Bartholomew Nutt make oath June 23, 1746, 
that this memorandum is in handwriting of 
Stephen Freeman ”’ ; 
and also the following :— 

“Elizabeth Freeman of Lewisham, widow ; 
sister-in-law Elizabeth Bradley, wife of Joseph 
Bradley, parish clerk of Stepney....sister-in- 
law Mary Freeman; niece Anne Smallwood. 
27 Sept., 1719; proved 22 Nov., 1749." — 

Some of the disconnected notes above 
may seem to have very little, if any, relation- 
ship to each other, but all form evidence, 
positive or negative, bearing upon my crux, 
which was first presented in these columns 
at 9 S. xi. 205; xii. 468, and which 


Attfield, Henry, and Day, 


pertains to the traditional relationship of 
the family of Pyke, circa 1750, to those of 
Halley of London and Stewart of Edinburgh, 
perhaps indirectly through Mrs. Sybilla 
Freeman, later Halley, of Greenwich (? 1698— 
1772). Any new data will be gratefully 
received. EUGENE F. McPIKE. 
135, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


Runic INSCRIPTIONS ON CROSSES IN THE 
IstE oF Man.—The Isle of Man has many 
inscriptions in runes, the peculiar characters 
developed, it is said, three or four centuries 
before the Christian era, by the Goths, who 
came in contact with the Greek colonists 
from the Black Sea, trading for amber. 
These characters underwent great changes 
in the course of centuries, and are classed, 
according to their period, as Gothic. Anglian, 
and Scandinavian. In the Isle of Man a 
solitary example of the Anglian runes was 
found a few years ago at Maughold. Only 
eight characters remained—a twelfth part 
of the inscription if, as seems likely, it was 
continued round the circle of the cross. 
The characters are legible, and read— 

BLAGC—MAN. 


In the Isle of Man are also inscriptions 
in the later Scandinavian runes of the tenth 
to the thirteenth century. A few are in 
Ogham characters (two have been found at 
Bemaken Friary, Arbory, and two at the 
burial-ground of an early church at Balla- 
queeney, Rushen). It is said that in language 
and character they resemble Irish Ogham 
inscriptions of about the fifth century. In 
addition to the above, in the Isle of Man are 
to be found Latin inscriptions. in debased 
Roman or early British characters. of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. 

MacARTHUR. 

Dublin. 


“By A FLUKE.’ — This expression is 
most often used in the sense of ‘ by acci- 
dent”? or hazard, but it would be of 
interest to know whether its origin is not 
something quite the reverse, that is, mean- 
ing “by careful calculation and design.” 

Charnock, the naval writer, quotes the 
discourse of one Gibson, in 1669, on the 
military management of the Navy, and 
alludes to the action between the Coventry 
friggott,’ under the French flag, and the 
Colchester “‘ friggott.”” under Capt. Morgan, 
who 
“might easily have taken the French shipp had 
he fought her a shipp’s length distance, but 
Morgan boarded the Coventry forthwith, and 
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was put off. Before the second boarding, to 
make it uneasy for the Colchester, or fright him 
from boarding them, the Frenchman shod the 
inner flook of his sheat anchor, and hung it a- 
cock-bill over that side on which the Colchester 
approached them. Upon the Colchester’s board- 
ing. this sheat anchor flook ran into the 
‘Colchester’s bow. and made so great a hole as 
to sink her, and drown every man and mother’s 
son. e 

Thus the Colchester was said to have been 
sunk by a fluke, and it would appear to be 
the earliest application of the phrase. 

J Lanprear Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


BuntTINGFoRD BELL.—Many at Bunting- 
ford will regret “‘ the sound of a voice that 
is still.’ According to The Morning Post 
of 31 May, 1912 :— 

“It has been decided to discontinue ringing the 
unique town bell at Buntingford, Herts, which, 
situated over the gateway of an inn, has for 
286 years been rung for divine worship on Sundays, 
and has been tolled on the o¢casions of the deaths 
and funerals of inhabitants during the same 
period.” 

Bell-ringing customs are of the most endur- 
ing, and one wonders why an observance 
like that mentioned should be abolished, at 
the same time as one wonders why it should 
ever have been begun. 

St. SwiItHIn. 


Visto Vista.”"—It is many years 
since I first read Burke's ‘ Reflections on 
the Revolution in France,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1790. I have never forgotten that 
splendid passage which begins :— 

“It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I 
saw the Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, 
at Versailles: and surely never lighted on this 
orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful vision.” 

A day or two ago I read once more those 
glowing words quoted in Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
book entitled * Conservatism,’ which has 
just appeared. But when I came to this 
sentence (p. 56), “‘In the groves of their 
academy, at the end of every visto, you 
see nothing but the gallows,” I was inclined 
at first to think that the word italicized 
was misprinted. On second thoughts, how- 
ever, I resolved to make further inquiry 
because the author is possessed of great 
ability, and his book has been “ edited ”’ 
by four learned gentlemen, whose names 
are given in the prospectus of the ‘‘ Home 
University Library ” (Williams & Norgate). 
Not having a copy of the first edition of 
Burke's ‘ Reflections,’ I turned to Dove’s 
beautiful reprint, which bears no date, 
but was published in the early years of last 


century. There, on p. 93, the word appears 
as visto.” 

Not finding this form in recent dictionaries, 
I resolved to look for it in those of an earlier 
date. In Dr. Johnson's sixth edition, 
printed in 1785, “ vista” only is given. with 
quotations from Addison’s ‘Italy and 
Thomson’s ‘ Spring.’ Addison, be it noted, 
was Burke’s favourite author, and Samuel 
Johnson one of his most intimate friends. 
It is therefore strange thot he did not follow 
their spelling of the word, which is pure 
Italian, and frequently employed by Dante. 
It is also the same in Spanish; but neither 
in Italian nor Spanish is there a noun 
“visto,” which is a participle in both 
languages. 

N. Bailey, in the sixth edition of his‘ New 
Universal Etymological English Dictionary,’ 
1776, does not give the word in either form, 
nor does Thomas Blount in his ‘ Glosso- 
graphia Anglicana Nova; or, a Dictionary.’ 
&e., 1707. In Torriano’s edition of John 
Florio’s ‘ Dictionary, Italian and English,’ 
‘revised and corrected by J. D., M.D.,” 
printed in 1688, “ vista’ appears as a noun 
in the Italian part, but nowhere is there a 
hint that it had been adopted into our lan- 
guage. 

I had almost concluded that “ visto” 
instead of “ vista” was Burke’s own blunder 
when I thought of an old volume presented 
to me by a friend about a year ago. Its 
title is ‘ A New General English Dictionary,’ 
&c., “ originally begun by the Reverend Mr. 
Thomas Dyche, and finished by the late 
William Pardon, Gent.” It is in the eigh- 
teenth edition, and is dated 1781. From 
this evidently popular dictionary I quote 
as follows :— 

“Vista or Visto (S.), an alley or walk of trees 
before a gentleman’s house, which stands at the 
head of it, or a path cut through the trees in a 
wood, for the advantage of seeing a river, or taking 
a view of the plains, hills, or country round about.” 
This was printed nine years before Burke’s 
‘ Reflections’; consequently that great 
writer was not the first to use the vitiated 
form of the word ‘* vista,’ which Addison 
was one of the first to introduce into our 
language in the sense defined above. His 
book, entitled ‘ Remarks on Several Parts 
of Italy,’ was published in the year 1701. 

Joun T. Curry. 


FatHer Constas_e, O.8S.B.—Dom David 
(or Thomas) Benedict Constable is said by - 
Mr. Gillow, in his ‘ Bibliographical Diction- 
ary,’ to have died in prison at Durham, 
11 Dec., 1683; but under date 12 Dec., 
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1681, the registers of St. Oswald’s, Durham, 
record the burial of ‘* Mr. David Constable, 
who died in the Javele,” i.e., jail. See 
Rev. A. W. Headlam, * Parish Registers of 
Durbam~ (Durham, 1891), 
JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Queries. 


WeE must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ANTONIO DE Utroa, a man of great 
learning. but specially celebrated for his 
travels in South America and his unfortu- 
nate attempts to take possession of Louisiana 
for the Spanish Government, spent over a 
year in England, partly in 1743 and 1744. 
He arrived as a prisoner, having been 
captured in Louisburg on board a French 
ship. His high scientific attainments, his 
great reputation, and the influence of many 
prominent persons secured him his freedom 
and the return of his papers. 

Through the friendship of Martin Folkes, 
the President of the Royal Society, he 
became a member of that institution, and 
contributed two papers to its Transactions. 
T have been unable to discover any references 
relating to his stay in England. He had so 
many personal peculiarities that his presence 
im any assembly passing unnoticed seems 
extraordinary. He was very small, very 
inattentive to his personal appearance, and 
would probably be wearing a costume 
differing greatly from that of all other 
persons present. He probably spoke French 
fluently. but very little English. I should 
be obliged for any suggestions which would 
help me to discover some records of his 
presence in London. WittiamM BEER. 

Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans. 


JouN Hovucuron’s List oF 
On p. 289 of Edward Edwards’s ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painters,’ 1808, there is a note relating 
to Henry Robert Morland which states : 
“This person is probably the same who is 
mentioned in John Houghton’s List of 
Painters.” Can any reader tell me if this 
list was printed and where a copy can be 
seen ? There does not appear to be one 
in the British Museum. [I should like to 


have further particulars of John Houghton. 
JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


WILKES AND THE ACORN.—I have recently 
seen a statuette of John Wilkes which has 
not, I believe, been reproduced. He is 
seated, and holds in his hand an acorn, 
at which he is squinting. Can any one tell 
me the significance of the acorn ? 

E. V. Lucas. 

Kingston, Lewes. 


BRAND OF PoLSTEAD, SUFFOLK.—I should 
be obliged if I were put in communication, 
for historical purposes, with the representa- 
tives of Mrs. Brand of Polstead. Suffolk, 
who died in February, 1814 (she was the 
only sister of Sir Henry Smith, Bart.): and 
also of Charles Ellice, a kinsman. 

Davip Ross McCorp, Kk.C. 

Temple Grove. Montreal. 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE PAIN OF DEATH.— 
Will some one or more of your readers help 
me to an understanding of the logic in the 
well-known lines from ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 


Act III. se. i. ?— 
Dar’st thou die? 


The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

Shakespeare was probably ignorant of the 
fact that the physical pain of a warm- 
blooded animal is infinitely greater than that 
of an insect, which will take food with a 
pin through its body; but whatever may 
have been the state of knowledge of natural 
history, what bearing has a comparison of 
the corporal sufferance of a man and an 
insect on the allegation that death is nearly 
painless, except mentally ? 

EpwarbD CUTLER. 
Junior Carlton Club. 


Sir JosceLtine Biount.—He is said to 
have been M.P. for Beeralston in 1597-8 
(Parl. Return, confirmed by Browne Willis). 
This small Devonshire borough was con- 
trolled at that period by the Blounts. Lords 
Mountjoy. In the Parliament preceding 
that of 1597 one of its members was thie 
well-known Sir Charles Blount, afterwards 


‘Lord Deputy of Ireland and Earl of Devon- 


shire. It is thus reasonable to assume that 
Sir Josceline was of the same family. But 
so far I have failed to discover any further. 
trace of his existence. He left no will in 
P.C.C.; is not mentioned in the State 
Papers, nor in any Calendar of Knights; 
and no pedigree of the Blounts that I have 
seen names him. Is it probable that the 
Parliamentary Return has erred in his 
Christian name ? W. D. 
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GREAT GLEMHAM, CO. SUFFOLK. — With 
reference to the sale, recently announced, 
of the above-named estate, belonging to 
the Marchioness of Graham, I should be glad 
to know whether the house on that pro- 
perty, if of ancient date, is the one which 
was formerly the home of the Glemham 
family (now extinct), and, among others, of 
Sir Henry Glemham (tempore Charles I.) 
who married Anae, eldest daughter of the 
first Earl of Dorset, and was the father of 
the distinguished Cavalier general Sir Richard 
Glemham. Any information about these 
Glemhams and their property would be very 
welcome. Lac. 


AvuTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader inform 
me of the authorship of the following: 
“Heu quanto minus est cum _ reliquis 
versari quam tui meminisse ? 

(King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations’ states, 
under No. 891, that this is Shenstone’s epitaph on 
the tomb of his cousin Maria Dollman at the 
Leasowes. 


PoRSON AND THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.— 
Porson’s famous epigram, 
The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 
Not five in five score, 
But ninety-five more ; 
All, save only Hermann, 
And Hermann’s a German, 


seems to be taken from ‘ Anth. Pal.,’ xi. 235: 
kai IpoxA€ns dé Xéos. 
But this Greek epigram I have seen quoted 
with PoxvdAdcéw for Anpoddxov, with 
for Xioe, and with Aépios for dé Xios. 

What is the correct form ? What is known 
of Demodocus and Phocylides ? 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 

{Demodocus of Leros appropriated and adopted 
the epigram of Phocylides. Phocylides of Miletus 
—B.C. 560—wrote epic poems, elegies, and also 
i.e., didactic epigrams. Eighteen frag- 
ments of his work remain to us, included in the 
Greek Anthology. Of Demodocus four epigrams 


remain ; of these a second, directed against the 
Cilicians, is, like the one quoted above, an adapta- 
tion from Phocylides—vride Jacobs’s edition of 
Brunck’s ‘ Analecta,’ vol. i. 54, vi. 1963; vol. ii. 56, 
viii. 176.] 


PILFOLD oF EFFINGHAM.—Can any 
the readers of *N. & Q.’ kindly inform me 
where a copy of the Pilfold pedigree may | 
be inspected ? My maternal grandmother, 


Lady Laurie, was Miss Julia Pilfold, the 
daughter of Capt. Alexander Pilfold, 67th | 
Hampshire Regiment, and the granddaughter | 
of Capt. Pilfold, R.N., who commanded | 


the Harleian MSS. does not reveal it. 


H.M.S. Ajax at the Battle of the Nile. 
She was first cousin to Perey Bysshe Shelley 
the poet, whose mother, Lady Shelley, was 
the daughter of Charles Pilfold of Effingham, 
in Surrey. 

It is understood that the Pilfolds are 
related to Richard Penderil, who hid with 
his Majesty King Charles II. in an oak 
tree at Boscobel. F. W. R. GaRNETT. 

Wellington Club, 8.W. 


CorrerR MINE IN DEVONSHIRE.—Will some 
one tell me why a copper mine (now aban- 
doned) in the parish of Buckland Mona- 
chorum, near Tavistock, is called ** Virtuous 
Lady Mine”? Answers can be sent to me 
direct. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

DELAFIELD Arms. — What Delafield bore 
the arms Sable, cross patee or? J. Ed- 
mondson, in his ‘Complete Body of Heraldry.’ 
ascribes them to Delafield of Lancashire ; and 
Burke, in his ‘ General Armory,’ follows him 
in this, and adds a crest—an ox’s foot 
couped sa. The spelling of the name as 
Delafield indicates that the family who used 
these arms existed as late at least as the 
seventeenth century, and perhaps also in the 
eighteenth century; yet a fairly exhaustive 
study of printed and original records at 
the British Museum, the Record Office, and 
the College of Arms fails to bring to light 
any person or family of the name Delafield 
living in Lancashire. To be sure, there were 
the Ellesfields of Lancashire, and some- 
times the spelling of their name was corrupted 
to Dellesfield and even Dellefielde ; but 
they always used the arms so characteristic 
of their family, either vaire or barry wavy, 
and generally argent and sable. Papworth’s 
‘ Alphabetical Dictionary’ repeats from 
Edmondson and Burke. 

There were arms borne by an unknown 
person of the name “de la Felde”’ which 
appear in several of the Harleian MSS.; 
they are Sable, a cross patonce or. Burke 
ascribes the crest an ox’s foot couped sa. 
to both this ancient De la Felde and to the 
mysterious Delafield of Lancashire. In 
this he perhaps follows Alexander Deuchar. 
But this is another mystery. Where did 
this crest come from ? On what authority 


do both Deuchar and Burke base their 


The search made for me oi 
Any 
information anent these matters will be 
interesting and greatly appreciated. 
JoHN Ross DELAFIELD. 
New York City. 
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THe CoopERS AND JOHN HOSKINS.— 
Being engaged on an _ illustrated work 
dealing with the ‘incomparable Samuel 
Cooper ”’ (acknowledged to be the greatest 
English miniature painter), his brother 
Alexander, and uncle John Hoskins, &c.. 
I should be greatly obliged if owners of 
originals by these artists would very kindly 
favour me with particulars of authenticated 
examples in their possession, or known to 
them, with a view to the same being in- 
cluded in my lists. A full description with 
the provenance of the miniature, and, 
where practicable, a sight of the original, 
would be especially esteemed by 

J. J. Fostmr, 
Author of ‘ Miniature Painters, British 
and Foreign,’ &c. 
Aldwick, Sutton, Surrey. 


Mitton Portrait By SAMUEL CooPER.— 
In Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Lives of the Most 
Eminent British Painters’ mention is made 
of an original picture of Milton, which had 
belonged to Deborah, the poet’s daughter, 
had passed into the family cf Sir William 
Davenant, and was found in the possession 
of a furniture broker by a dealer in pictures, 
who sold it to Sir Joshua Reynolds for one 
hundred guineas. It was painted by Samuel 
Cooper, the friend and companion of Milton, 
in 1653. Doubts were raised and suspicion 
expressed concerning the descent of this 
portrait. Sir Joshua was satisfied of its 
authenticity, and defended it successfully 
in The Gentleman's Magazine. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me as to the 
present whereabouts of this painting ? 

M. L. A. 


Sik THOMAS BROWNE: QUOTATION FROM 
ProtemMy.—In Browne's Vulgar Errors,’ 
book i. chap. vii., is a reference to a statement 
by Ptolemy to the effect that the sun is 
bigger than the earth. I have not been 
able to find the passage in the geographical 
or astronomical works of Claudius Ptolemy, 
and should be glad to be referred to it. 

M. Letts. 


GLoucEsTER Houser, Sourn Lam- 
BETH.—Is there any authentic record of the 
residence of a Duke of Gloucester near the 
Larkhall Tavern’ at South Lambeth ? 
There is a house known as Gloucester 
House in Larkhall Rise. J. A. 


“YORKER” AT BripGcr. —Can any one 
tell me what is the derivation or origin for 
this word, applied to a hand which does not 
include a ten of any suit ? 

WALTER GILBEY. 


1. ABEL GOWER OF BouGHTON St. JOHN, 
co. Worcester, by his will, dated and proved 
1632 (P.C.C.), devised his estates at Napton, 
co. Warwick. Can any correspondent inform 
me how he became seised of these estates ? 
Abel Gower married in 1614 Ann Withers, 
and was, I believe, the first Gower owner 
of the Napton property. I shall be grateful 
for any information concerning the matter. 


2. StampPE, D.D.. was a ‘istin- 
guished divine, and lived in the seventeenth 
century. I believe he held the office of 
domestic chaplain to some royal personage. 
Where can I obtain any information con- 
cerning him? What was his mother’s 
maiden name, and who were her parents ? 

R. VaucHAN GOWER. 


Sirk WeAveErRS’ Company, DuBiin.—Do 
any records of this company exist, and 
would they give dates of birth and _ bio- 
graphical details about the members? I 
want to trace a citizen of Dublin. 

CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 


Replies. 


BRODRIBB OF SOMERSET: 
SIR HENRY IRVING. 


(118. v. 71, 251, 450.) 


HavinG in my former articles completed the 
inscriptions on the tombstones at Clutton, 
I now give those from the neighbouring 
village of High Littleton :— 


1. In Memory | of Robert Brodribb | who died 
Jan 17th 1736 | Aged 64 years. 

Also Sarah his wife | who died Jan 6th 1732 | 
Aged 62 years. 

Also Ann Abney, daughter of the | said Robert 
& Sarah Brodribb | who died Nov 13th 1770 | 
Aged 70 years. 

Also Joseph, son of Robert & | Sarah Brodribb 

| who died Nov 24th 17382 | Aged 37 years. 

Also James their son | who died Jan 3rd 1729 
| Aged 33 years. 

Also Richard their son | who died Jan 6th 1759 

| Aged 55 years. 


2. On another stone.—Also Joseph Brodribb, 
son | of the aforesaid Joseph Brodribb | who 
died May 11th 1789 | Aged 69 years. 

Also Sarah his wife | who died Nov 3rd 1784 | 
Aged 67 years. 

Also Joseph, son of the aforesaid | Joseph & 
Sarah Brodribb | who died Nov 18th 1799. | 
Aged 50 years. 

Also Richard their son | who died Dec 10th 
1781 | Aged 29 years. 

Also Thomas their son | who died March 18th 
1815. | Aged 60 years. 
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3. Stone.—In Memory | of Elizabeth Brodribb, 
| daughter of Joseph & Sarah Brodribb | who 
died June Ist 1823 | Aged 65 years. 


4. Stone.—Here lie the remains |of Sarah 
Brodribb. 

Also here are | deposited the remains | of 
‘Sarah Cox. 


The following are further references to 
the Brodribbs of Somerset found in wills, and 
arranged in order of date of being proven :— 


1558, 19 Dec. Joan Hannam of Evercreech, 
Som., widow, dated 16 Sept., 1557, proved 
19 Dee., 1558. Mentions ‘“‘ My daughter Margery, 
wife of Thomas Broadribbe.’’—Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, 18 Welles. 

1588, 26 June. Richard Lee of Huntspill, 
Somerset, dated 20 Sept., 1586, proved 26 June, 
1588: ‘* My sister in law Dorothy Brodrip.”— 
P.C.C. 40 Rutland. 

1611, June. Thomas Sayard of Axbridge, 
Som., dated 12 March, 1610, proved June, 1611: 
“* My nephews William & Christopher Broadripp.” 
—P.C.C, 67 Wood. 

1620, 17 Oct. Christopher Broadrippe _ is 
mentioned in the will of Samuel Watts of Axe- 
bridge, dated 7 July, 1620, proved 17 Oct., 1620. 
—P.C.C. Soame 93. 

1624, 25 Oct. Elisabeth Galhampton of Char- 
linch, Som., spinster, dated 29 Sept., 1624, 
proved 25 Oct., 1624: ‘‘ My cousin Mary Broad- 
ripp wife of William Broadripp.”—P.C.C. 83 
Byrde. 

1625, 3 June. Joyce Laurence of Trull, Som., 
widow, dated 9 March, 1624, proved 3 June, 1625. 
Executors were ‘Sir Edward Laurence, Gawen 
Mallett, and Richard Broadripp.”—P.C.C. 17 
Clarke. 

1627, 29 Sept. William Barnard of Shepton 
Mallet, Som., clothier, dated 23 Feb., 2 Charles I., 
proved 29 Sept., 1627. Refers to ‘‘ Children of 
my sister Joan Broadrippe.’’—P.C.C. 87 Skynner. 

1631, 23 April. Will of George Ellis of Leigh- 
upon-Mendip, Somerset. Administration with will 
granted 23 April, 1631, to John Brodribb, grand- 
father of daughter Gertrude Ellis, the younger, 
during the minority of the Jatter.—P.C.C. 41 
St. John. 

1633/4, 10 Feb. John Still of Durleigh, Som., 
dated 21 Nov., 1633, proved 10 Feb., 1633/4. 
To dau. Mary a “ bole of white plate given her by 
her godmother Mrs. Broadripp.’—P.C.C. 9 
Seager. . 

1635/6, 21 Jan. Will of John Broadribb of 
Birling, Kent, proved 21 Jan., 1635/6, by son 
Henry.—P.€.C, 4 Pile. 

1641/2, 27 Jan. Oriana Lacey of London, 
gentlewoman, dated 24 Dec., 1641, proved 27 Jan., 
1641/2. Mentions ‘‘ My brother Henry Broadripp 
of Freshford, Som., clothier. My brother William 
Broadripp.”’—P.C.C. 13 Campbell. 

1658, 3 April. William Broadripp, the “‘ sonne ”’ 
of William Broadripp of Rowburgh, Somerset- 
shire, dated 12 Oct., 1657: ‘‘ at the date hereof 
souldier in Flanders in the Company whereof 
Lieutenant Colonell Fleetwood is Captaine.” 
Proved 3 April, 1658.—Brigg, ‘ Wills,’ vol. iii., 
No. 320. 

1673, 3 May. Benjamin Ashe of Ilford, Wilts, 
dated 10 Feb., 1672, proved 3 May, 1673. _Men- 
My cousin Mrs. Mary Broadribh ”"—P.C.C. 

ye. 


1677, 2 May. Robert Hunt of Compton 
Pauncefoot, Som., dated 19 Oct., 1675, proved 
2 May, 1677. Mentions ‘“‘ My sister Broadrep and 
sister Lacey,” and brother Broadrep.”’—P.C.C, 
49 Hale. 

1680, 30 June. Robert Hunt of Speckington, 
Som., dated 10 Jan., 1679, proved 30 June, 1680. 
Mentions ‘‘ my son Broadrepp”’; also my son 


| ** Richard Broadrepp.’’—P.C.C, 80 Bath. 


1697, 29 Nov. John Popley of Milbourn Week, 
in Milbourn Port, Somerset, dated 11 Feb., 1696, 
proved 29 Nov., 1697. Mentions ** My brother 
John Broadrippe, of Week Champflower, in 
Brewton.’’—P.C.C. 250 Pyne. 

1762. Isaac Broadribb, probate 1762.—E. A. 
Fry, ‘ Bristol Wills.’ 1897. 

In the Muster Roll for the defence of the 
county of Somerset in the time of the Armada 
William Brodribbe of the town of Glaston- 
bury supplied “‘a pair of breast plates, 
seven bows, seven sheafs of arrows, one 
sword, a dagger, and twelve bills ” (Som. 
Record Soe., vol. xx. p. 294). 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


I have a book called ‘ Zoological Recrea- 
tions,’ printed by Ward, Lock & Tyler, of 
which the third and last preface is dated Lon- 
don, November, 1857, the author being W. J. 
Broderip, F.R.S. The work is dedicated 
to the author’s friend Sir Richard Owen, 
F.R.S., and it is stated that it first appeared 
in The New Monthly Magazine * by the 
particular desire” of the editor Theodore 
Hook, was continued later in the same 
magazine under the editorship of “the 
inimitable Thomas Hood” at his request, 
and concluded ‘‘ when that periodical passed 
into the able hands of William Harrison 
Ainsworth.” I have wondered if the name 
Broderip is a variation of that of Brodribb, 
and if this W. J. Broderip, F.R.S.. was a 
connexion of Sir Henry Irving. I observe 
that Mr. R. G. BarTEort at the last reference 
refers to a ‘“* Dorothy Brodrip of Hunstile,” 
who was buried 17 June, 1586, and a “ Richard 
Broadripp ” of Hunstile of 1623. Hunstile 
is in Goathurst parish, Somerset, and, 
according to MR. BARTELOT, remained in the 
possession of the Brodrip family until well 
into the eighteenth century. Seemingly 
by the time this branch of the family had 
settled at Mapperton. Dorsetshire, the name 
came to be spelt Brodrepp. Mr. ALFRED 
Jas. Monpay concludes that the name, “ in 
its various forms of spelling, is derived from 
Bawdrip, near Bridgwater.” No doubt the 
Brodribbs of elsewhere in Somersetshire 
were connected with the Hunstile Brodrips, 
&e. Possibly W. J. Broderip (whose birth- 
place, unfortunately, I do not know) was a 
connexion of the members of the Brodribb 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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family of North End, Clutton, and of 

High Littleton, Clutton, both Somersetshire, 

who were the immediate ancestors of Sir 

Henry Irving. Probably he was the most 

distinguished member of the race before 

Sir Henry Irving. Rowatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


At the sale by auction of property belong- 
ing to Lord Temple, situated at Hallatrow, 
in the parish of High Littleton, Soinerset, 
on Tuesday, 11 June, one of the lots in- 
cluded a close of pasture land known as 
* Brodribb’s Down.” See Keene's Bath 
Journal for 15 June. J. Cores, Jun. 


CAMPIONE AND THE AMBROSIAN RITE 
(118. v. 447)—Mr. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT 
speaks doubtfully of the signification of the 
Italian word scapponare ; it means, collo- 
quially, ‘to frolic and enjoy an outing of 
any kind,’ whether with or without the 
customary capons. 

In the text he cites the ‘‘ Carnevalone ” 
was an extension of the regular carnival 
and its spasso (pastimes) beyond the Ash 
Wednesday. In Pau (France) the inhabitants 
violate Ash Wednesday in a like manner. 

The word “ impiecati,” in the last line 
but one of the extract, should be impiccati. 
The phrase impiccati i malfattori, means the 
hanging of the criminals at 8. Martino. 

MERCER. 


INcIDENTS AT DETTINGEN (11 S. v. 350, 
454).—Brown’s exploit at Dettingen was the 
subject of a picture in the Royal Academy 
in 1904, which, however, represented him 
as being knighted on the field of battle by 
George II.—a departure from fact which 
drew correction from the editor of The 
Ancestor (x. 232). But if the author quoted 
by Con. Fynxmore is correct in saying that 
Brown was promoted to the Life Guards, 
it would seem that Mr. Barron made a 
slip for once, as he writes :— 

“In England he did duty with the Horse 
Guards, until his wounds and a certain soldierly 
weakness for the can took him out of the army 
and home to Yarm, where he lived to tell his 
tale for a short year or two upon a thirty-pound 


pension.” 
G. H. Waite. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


BaRNARDS OF PirtToN, OxrorD (11 S. v. 
390).—In * Phillimore’s Marriage Registers,’ 
under ‘ Pyrton, Oxfordshire,’ there are 
Barnards, 1569, 1628, 1630. 

R, J. Fy Nmore. 


MS. or Bisoop Henry Kinc’s Poems 
(11 S. v. 468)—The MS. volume described 
below was sold at Sotheby's rooms on 
9 Dec., 1900 :— 

“* King (Henry) ? (1591-1669) Poems written 
between 1610 and 1646, Leautifully written MS. 
(166 pp.) bound in blue morocco extra, Joints and 
g.e., small #to. 1646, 

*.* Seventy-five pieces, all smoothly and 
neatly written, from the time of Prince Henry’s 
death down to the death of the Earl of Essex 
in 1646. The address ‘To my dear ffriend Ben 
Jonson’ begins ‘I see that wreath which doth 
the wearer harme’ [sic]; mention is made of a 
couple of pieces on Bishop John King, Henry 
King’s father.” 

The Rev. J. Hannah, in the preparation 
of the Pickering edition of Bishop King’s 
poems, had the use of two MS. copies, 
one of which your correspondent wishes to 
discover; but I do not think either can be 
the one under examination, because, in the 
first place, I do not find in the Hannah 
edition more than one piece on Bishop John 
King, and, secondly, the first edition of 
1657 contains seventy-three pieces only. 
There is an additional erratum written in a 
contemporary hand in my copy, overlooked 
by Archdeacon Hannah, viz., p. 126, 1. 12, 
for Glows read Blows. 

C. ELrkin MATHEWS 

Chorley Wood. 


TrusseL Famity (11 8. v. 50, 137, 257. 
333).—Lower traces this family as far back 
as the reign of Henry I. A Richard Trussel 
was killed at the battle of Evesham. The 
name is supposed to have been given to a 
hunchback, troussel, according to Cotgrave. 
signifying in O.F. ‘a fardle, bundle, or 
bunch.”’ See the ‘ Patron. Brit.,’ s.v. 

N. W. 

New York 


LonpreEs: LonpINtum (11 S. v. 129, 191, 
431, 456).—The operation of the rule that 
Latin -ni-, followed by a vowel, becomes 
-gn- in French, is not perturbed by the 
nature of the following syllable. Unionem 


became oignon,’ and ciconia cigogne.” 
Durani-us yielded “Dordogne,” just as 
Dini-a yielded “ Digne.” Similarly, the 
regular consonnification of medial 7 occurs 
in French without regard to the ending of 
the Latin word: cf. “‘sauge,” “sage,” 
‘““songe,” from salvi-a, sapi-us, and somni- 
um respectively. Hence the first-named rule 


may be expected to operate evenly in 
-dint-um and Dini-a ; and the form *Lon- 
digne for Londinium does not present any 
phonological difficulty. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 
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GORDON OF GLENBUCKET (11 S. v. 429).— | (the Park line) who owned Glenbucket. One 
I have compiled a history of the Gordons! of them, Capt. Adam, probably in the 
of Glenbucket, running into 20,000 words, | Scots Brigade in Holland, ‘‘dyed abroad in 
which I intend to inflict on a long-suffering Holland of a Decay’; but he had a brother, 
public when I have time. Meantime Mr. Lieut. Robert Gordon, who “married and 
GORDON’S query gives me the opportunity yet [1700?] lives,’ and another brother, 
of saying that the Jacobite general, John Ensign Alexander, ‘‘ who yet [1700 ?] lives.” 
Gordon, is claimed by more people as their! The Glenbucket arms as returned to the 
ancestor (I cannot think why) than any other Lyon between 1672 and 1678 were :— 
Gordon in_ history. _At no time was he «Azure a saltire betwixt three boars’ heads 
more than a bonnet laird, but he has acquired | erased Or all within a border counter componed 
an enormous reputation in tradition, especi- | of the second and first on an helmet befitting his 


ally in Ireland, where many families claim “estee with a mantle gules doubled argent and 


descent from him. 


There were two different lines of Gordon 
of Glenbucket, connected in a roundabout 
way thus :— 


Sir Adam Gordon George Gordon _...... ? 
of Park IL. Terpersie 
Patrick of Son, Patrick of George 
Glenbucket name Badinscoth of Noth 
unknown 
| | | 
Adam of John = Agnes Mary= 
Glen- 
Capt. Glenbucket 
dam, | 
last of | 
Glenbucket John ot 
* Little” Glen- 
Capt. bucket, 
Adam Jacobite 
general 
John of 
Glenbucket 
William, 
782 
J ag 
Charles 
Lily==Charles 
Gordon 
William, 


now at St. Bridgets 


The family is now represented (in the name 
of Gordon) by Mr. William Gordon, farmer, 
St. Bridgets, Tomintoul, who is locally 
known as “Glen,” though it is quite 200 
years since his line actually owned Glen- 
bucket. He hasthree sons. One female line 
is represented by Dr. Carmichael, Barrow-in- 
Furness. In no other case has anybody 
claiming descent from the tough old Jacobite 
been able to prove the claim. My belief 
is that most of the claimants are probably 
descended from the first set of Gordons 


| wreath of his collours is sett for his crest a boar’s 

head couped and erected within one adder dis- 

posed circle ways proper.” 

The motto was “ Victrix prudentia.”” The 

second line had the motto “ Victrix 

patientia.”’ J. M. Buttocn. 
123, Pall Mall. 


SHIEVE (11 S. v. 449).—‘* Shieve is 
a sailors’ term, meaning ‘‘ to row the wrong 
way; to assist the helmsman in a narrow 
channel.” It is in Blount’s ‘ Dictionary. 
1719, and Martin’s ‘ Dictionary, 1754. 
Fleming and Tibbens’s ‘Eng. and Fr. 
Dictionary,’ 1832, gives ‘To shieve, v.n- 
(to fall astern), siller (terme de marine). 
Shieving, sillage, m.”’ See also Smyth, * The 
Sailor's Werd-Book.’ 1867. 

Tom JONES. 


VANISHING LONDON : PROPRIETARY 
CHarPEts (11 S. ii. 202, 254, 293, 334; iii. 
149, 193, 258; iv. 434).—The old 
proprietary Quebec Chapel in Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, which became a dis- 
trict church in 1894 under the title of the 
Church of the Annunciation, has now been 
demolished. The space available for the 
new building appears none too large. It 
seems a pity the funds raised would not 
permit of a further clearance, and thus 
secure the erection of an edifice of worthier 
proportions. CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


PENLEAZE (11 S. v. 270, 414).—There was 
no election for Southampton in 1833, as 
Mr. F. A. Epwarps states erroneously. 
John Storey Penleaze was elected in 1831, 
and defeated at the general election in 
December, 1832, by J. B. Hoy; but he 
obtained the seat on petition 2 April, 1833. 
He did not stand again; he was Consul at 
Barcelona from 1841 to 1852, and died 
12 April, 1855, aged 69. His first contest at 
Southampton was at a by-election in Janu- 
ary, 1830, when he was defeated by Mr. Hoy. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


Leamington. 
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NicoLtaus Mysticus (ll S. v. 408).— 


Nicolaus Mysticus was Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople from 895 onwards. Some par- 
ticulars of his life are given in Gibbon, 
chap. xlviii. ; 
him (in which, however, some of the dates 
seem inaccurate) in Zedler’s ‘ Lexicon,’ 
vol. xxiv. p. 616. THURITONA. 


DraGoon REGIMENTS: BAND (11 S. v. 
289, 397).—It has always been the custom 
for the bands of all regiments, and not only 
of dragoon regiments, in the British Army, 
to be dressed in a uniform differing in various 
respects from that of their comrades. 
Interesting information may be found in 
the ‘ History of Military Music in England,’ 
by Bombardier H. G. Farmer, R.A. Band 
(published by Boosey & Co., London, 1904). 
Although the book is primarily devoted to 
the history of the R.A. Band, a considerable 
amount of information is given on the other 
bands of the Army. Cc. 8. H 


REMBRANDT AND MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL 
(11 8S. v. 429).—The work of Menasseh Ben 
Israel for which Rembrandt executed four 
etchings is a small Spanish treatise entitled : 

JIN | Piedra Gloriosa | | de la | 
Estatua | de | Nebuchadnesar. |Con muchas y 
diversas authoridades | de la S. S. y antiguos 
sabios. | Compuesto por el Hacham | Menasseh 
Ben Israel. | Amsterdam An. 5415." 12mo, 
6 pp.+3 IL. 

The Dedicatoria, ** Al muy noble y doc- 
tissimo Senor Isaco Vossio, Gentil hombre 
de Ja camara de su Magestad, La Reyna de 
Svedia,” is dated from Amsterdam ‘ 25 de 
Abril, An. 5415” (1655). Rembrandt had 
already, in 1636, etched the portrait of the 
famous Rabbi. They were neighbours, and 
resided in the Jewish quarter in Amsterdam. 
In the preliminary leaves of the * Piedra 
Gloriosa,’ a work of a Messianic character. 
the author states that he has added four 
illustrations to make his meaning clear. 
The British Museum copy is, however, 
without them, though Rembrandt's etchings 
on a single sheet in various states can be 
seen in the Print-Room. The subjects are: 
1. ‘ Nebuchadnezzar’s Image’; 2. * Jacob’s 
Dream’; 3. ‘David and Goliath’; 4. ‘ Vision 
of Daniel.’ I have a copy of this mystic 
work with the four illustrations; but, 
although contemporary, these are not Rem- 
brandt’s etchings. They are adaptations of 
his designs, probably the work of Salom 
Italia, an Italian Jew who had engraved the 
author's portrait in 1642. Although not 
so valuable as the original etchings, they are 
much rarer, 


and there is an account of) 


I do not think the Rembrandts were issued 
with the work. I have seen copies contain- 
ing them in the libraries of Mr. Fairfax 
Murray and Mr. Elkan N. Adler, but 
they had evidently been inserted by some 
previous owner. Although quite in accord 
with the subjects they illustrate, they 
are very sombre and mysterious in appear- 
ance, and in the first states so full of 
burr that many of the figures could hardly 
be distinguished. Again, in the ‘ Vision of 
Daniel,’ the Almighty is pictured as a grey- 
bearded patriarch, in a manner quite alien 
to the Jewish spirit. Probably. for these 
and other reasons, the Rembrandts were 
not made use of. The artist, however, with 
remarkable generosity, permitted another 
engraver to utilize his conception of the 
subjects. The etchings were made much 
clearer, and the points likely to offend the 
susceptibilities of the orthodox were elimi- 
nated. Sets of the Rembrandts could not, 
I am informed, be purchased under 100. or 
more—if on one sheet and in good state. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


Kynicuts oF Matta: GRAND MASTER 
VILHENA (11 8. v. 429).—‘ L’Art de Veérifier 
les Dates’ (vol. v. p. 334 of the 1818 8vo 
edition) states that Antoine Manuel Vilhéna 
was a Portuguese by origin, and that he 
was Grand Master from 19 July, 1722, to his 
death on 12 Dec., 1736, at the age of 74} 
years. M. de Mas Latrie’s ‘ Trésor de Chro- 
nologie,’ col. 2209, gives the same dates. 
A detailed life is given in the Abbé de 
Vertot’s ‘ Histoire des Chevaliers Hospita- 
liers ’ (Amsterdam, 1732), vol. iii. pp. 480-86. 
He was the reigning Grand Master when this 
book appeared. W. A. B. CooxipGe. 


Omar KuayyAm’s ‘ RuspArtyAt’ (ll 5. 
v. 464)—The bibliography of this work 
covers an immense area. There is scarcely 
a printing press in the United States that 
has not issued an edition of the ‘ Rubaiyat.’ 

In one of these editions which was printed 
by the Caxton Society, Pittsfield, Mass., in 
1909, as one of ‘‘ The Caxton Brochures,” 
the following notice appeared :— 

Bibliography of the Rubaiydat of Omar 
Khayyam will be published about March 31st, 
by Il. M. Schroeter, of Los Angeles, Calif. The 
book will be dedicated to the Omar Khayyam Club 
of America; and will contain the various trans- 
lations in English as well as many foreign lan- 
guages. All matter on the subject will be in- 
cluded, verses, parodies, side degrees, criticisms 
pro and con, magazine and newspaper items, 
allied degrees, &c. If you are interested, write 


to H. M. Schroeter, Fulton Apartments, Los 
Angeles, Calif.” 
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I had a good deal of correspondence with 
Mr. Schroeter on the subject of this biblio- 
graphy, and was indebted to him for many 
curious American issues; but owing, I fancy, 
to a change of residence on my part, the 
correspondence abruptly ceased, and I do 
not know anything further about the biblio- 
graphy, except that it was not issued at the 
date announced. 

A remarkable item with which I was 
favoured by Mr. Schroeter was a mélange 
of the ‘Rubaiyat’ and Browning's * Rabbi 
ben Ezra,’ arranged in dramatic form by 
Mr. Frederick Le Roy Sargent. and pub- 
lished by the Harvard Codperative Society, 
Cambridge, in 1909. W. F. PripEaux. 


A Norman ‘“ Motte” Tueory (11 S. v. 
482).—We are told that certain hillocks 
were called *‘ mottes,” as ‘‘ being the only 
specific name which they ever had.” 

What I desire to know is—at what date 
and in what country was this name of 
““motte ’ in use? The English name was 
“mote,” now spelt moat.’” The ‘N.E.D.’ 
gives “‘mote”’ as being first used in 1272, 
but no example in which the word was 
spelt with a double ¢. I, for one, decline 
to accept the name of “ motte’ until it 
can be shown that there is some early 
authority for it. Certainly, it is not “‘ Early 
Norman.” For the Norman spelling is 


There is a famous instance of its use. 
In the account by Lord Berners of “* the 
battle of Cressy,” Edward III. is said to 
have been “on a lytel wyndmyll hyll.” 
The original account in Froissart has ** sus 
le mote [sic, though mote is feminine} d’un 
moulin a vent.” WaLtTerR W. SKEAT. 


Honest MILters (11 8S. ii. 508; iii. 12, 57, 
95).—Forty years ago the children in my 
native parish in Cornwall used to torment 
the local grist millers by shouting at them, 

Millerdy, millerdy, dusty poll, 

Tiow many bags hast thee a stole ? 

Vower and twenty and a peck— 

Hang th’ old millerd up by the neck. 
It was, however, usual to calculate the 
length of the miller’s whip before indulging 
in this recreation. F. 8. Hockapay. 

Highbury, Lydney. 


“SHIRE”: DERIVATION (11 S. v. 486). 
—Let me correct an erroneous statement 
of your eminent contributor’s which I find 
in his instructive note on this subject. He 


refers to Walde’s * Et. Lat. Dict.’ (1906), 
sv. ‘Cura,’ and quotes from it: 
scir .... Besorgung.” 


** Oder 


zu A.S. But the 


Zweite Umgearbeitete Auflage”’ of Dr. 
Walde’s ‘ Latein.-Etymolog. W2®orterbuch’ 
(1910), which lies before me, entirely differs 
from the first one of 1906, it appears, on 
this point, and remarks: ‘Ganz fraglich 
ob....zu ags. scir....Besorgung”’ 
‘* Whether A.-S. scir may be derived from 
a supposed Old Lat. form scoira, and 
thus etymologically connected with cura, 
is quite an open question’). H. Kress, 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED (11 8. 
v. 468).—*‘ Transient and embarrassed phan- 
tom.” Lord Beaconsfield in ‘Endymion’ ; 
applied to Lord Goderich. G. W. E. R. 


The line 
pevov 

is given in the fragments of Epicharmus, 255, 
in Mullach’s *‘Fragmenta Philosophorum 
Grecorum. As authorities for the frag- 
ment, Mullach refers to Polyb., xviii. 23, 43; 
Dio Chrysost., Ixxiv. p. 636, ed. Morell. ; 
‘Cicero ad Attic.,’ i. 19, &e, I find it 
stated that the line is translated by Sir W. 
Hamilton in his notes on Reid :— 

Be sober, and to doubt prepense, 

These are the sinews of good sense. 

BENJAMIN LACK. 


Dr. Krurcer will find Nade «.t.A. in 
Ahrens, ‘ De Dialecto Dorica,’ 119. It is, as 
the Editor has pointed out, by Epicharmus. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The remark made by ‘one of the 
popes,’ according to the passage quoted 
from Matthew Henry by Mr. McGovern, 
was commonly attributed to Leo X. See 
John Bale’s ‘ Acta Romanorum Pontificum,’ 
p. 533 in the Leyden edition of 1615 (the 
book was first published in 1558) :— 

Proponenti enim semel Cardinali Bembo 
quiddam ex leto — illo Dei nuncio, dissolute 
respondebat : Quantum nobis ac nostro coetul 
profuerit ea de Christo fabula, satis est seculis 
omnibus notum.” 

Pierre Bayle, ‘Léon X.,’ in his * Dic- 
tionnaire historique et critique,’ tome ii. 
p- 1684, Rotterdam, 1720, gives the saying as 
‘quantum nobis nostrisque ea de Christo 
fabula profuerit satis est omnibus seculis 
notum.”’ He adds :— 

“On voit ce Conte dans le Mystére d'Iniquité 
[i.e., the book by Philippe de Mornay, sieur du 
Plessis, cited in the margin], & dans une infinité 
d’autres Livres, toujours sans étre muni de cita- 
tion, ou n’aiant pour toute preuve que l’autorité 
de Baleus: desorte que trois ou quatre cens 
Auteurs plus ou moins, qui ont débité cela en se 
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ment récusable, puis quil écrivoit en guerre | 
ouverte contre le Pape, & contre toute I Eglise 
Romaine.” 

Bayle points out that Bembo was not a 
cardinal under Leo X. 

For an early instance in English of the 
story see Jewel’s ‘ Defence of the Apology 
of the Church of England’ (1567), Parker 
Society’s edition of Jewel's Works, part iii. 
p- 469 :-— 

“If ye travel once again to Rome....ye 
will easily learn the Itsson that one of your 
late popes there, as it is reported, taught his 
cardinals : O quantum nobis profuit illa fabula de 
Christo!” 

In the quotation as given from Matthew 
Henry the Latin is incorrect. 

EpwaArpD BENSLY, 


Philippe le Bel, prosecuting the memory 
of the deceased Pope Bonifatius VIII., found 
fourteen witnesses to swear that the Pope 
had said ‘‘Quanti  profuit nobis hee 
fabula de Christo.”’ See my ‘ Orpheus,’ French 
edition, p. 409. . REerNacu. 


WILTSHIRE PHRASEs (11 S. v. 326, 434).— 
1 should very much like to give my variant 
of ‘“‘Sour as a wig.’ Down in South 
Somerset, in my younger days, ‘‘ Sour as a 
grig wasacommonexpression. A“ grig” is 
the bullace (Prunus spinosa), or better 
known among the lads of Somerset as the 
wild plum. ‘‘ As sour as a grab” (crab- 
apple) is another Somerset expression. But 
the superlative absolute of sour is contained 
in the wild plum, and “ As sour ‘as a grig”’ 
is, therefore, a peculiarly apt phrase, and 
one full of expression. I do not know how 
sour whig”’ or ‘‘ whey” may be, but I do 
not think it could possibly equal the acidity 
of a “ grig.”” May I suggest that the Somer- 
set expression is the correct one, and the 
Wiltshire a bad imitation ? 

W. G. Watson. 
Exeter. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE GREGORIAN CALENDAR 
(11 _S. v. 447).—The sentence quoted by 
L. L. IX. should have read ‘‘ Under the present 
calendar a century cannot begin on a Wed- 
nesday, Friday, or Sunday.” 1701 began 
on a Saturday, 1801 on a Thursday. 1901 on 
a Tuesday, and 2001 will begin on a Monday. 
After this the days will recur, as the calendar 
is complete in four centuries, and these 
contain an exact number of weeks. L. L. K. 
will find the calendar explained in Bond’s 
“Handy Book of Dates’ or any other work 
on chronology. R. C. F. 


| : 
cupiant les uns les autres, doivent étre réduits 4! Breton Sone (11 8. v. 449).-—I am in- 
un seul témoin qui est Baleus, témoin manifeste- | 


debted to a most kind Breton lady, Madame 
la Générale Lebon, née Le Bris, of Kérozar 
Castle, near Morlaix (Finistére), for the 
following translation and comment of the 
Breton song quoted by A. E. B. :— 

Pretty is little Marie Yvonne, 

Pretty and nimble, 

Red like a little rose, 

And blue (are) her two eyes. 

The terminative ik is diminutive; deli- 
kadd means nimble, slender, light. delicate, 
and Bretons greatly appreciate that light 
deportment which they call delikadd. Ru= 
red, may also be pink, but Bretons also 
greatly appreciate the red complexion of 
cheeks. Glaz is blue or green, and the word 
is also used for the leaves of the trees and 
the grass, likewise for the waves of the sea 
which are of both colours, and change from 
one to the other. H. GoupcHAUx. 

Paris. 


I would render the lines thus :— 

Nice is little Mary— 

Nice and delicate : 

Red as a little rose, 

And blue her two eyes. 
I translate koantik by “nice because I 
do not know an English diminutive of 
“nice.” Koantik is a diminutive of koant, 
which comes (like the English ‘ quaint ”’) 
from the Old French coint (Latin. cognitus. 
in the sense of “ familiar ’’). 

The charm of these verses Jies in the use 
of the diminutive -ik. Marion-ik is a 
diminutive of the French Marion, itself 
a diminutive of Mary; and ros-enn-ik is 
also a double diminutive of rose. I translate 
glaz by ‘“‘blue” by way of compliment, 
and because of the saying ‘“‘ Black for beauty 
and blue for love’; but the word means 
also “‘green”’ and “grey,” as in Welsh, and, 
to some extent, in Irish. This Celtic colour- 
blindness is probably suggested by the 
variable and marvellous spectacle of the sea. 

H Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


Master oF GARRAWAY’'S (11 S. iv. 90; 
v. 397).—That the conjecture of W. S. S. 
is correct is proved by the following notice, 
copied from The Gentleman's Magazine 
for May, 1824: ‘“ April 30. Aged 45, Mr. 
Thomas Benson, Proprietor of Garraway’s 
Coffee-house, “Change Alley, Cornhill ”’ (vol. 
xciv. part i. p. 476). 

Mr. Ceci, CLARKE also refers to Garra- 
way’s in his reply at 11 8. v. 433. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Boston, U.S. 
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Dr. Fern: (11 v. 490).— 
The translator of the epigram was the | 
facetious Tom Brown (1633-1704), author | 
of numerous miscellanies. When at Christ 
Church, Oxford, he is said to have got into 
serious difficulty over an extravagant esca- 
pade, and to have retrieved his position by 
conferring poetic immortality on Dr. Fell, 
Dean of the College. The story is thus told 
by C. H. Wilson in a biographi-al preface 
to ‘ The Beauties of Tom Brown,’ 1808 :— 

Tom having committed some great fault at 
the university, the Dean of Christ Church (Dr. 
Fell) threatened to expel him; but Tom, in a 
very submissive epistle, pleaded his cause with 
such success, that the Dean promised to forgive 
him upon this condition, viz., that he should 
translate this epigram out of Martial extempore : 
Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare ; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, Non amo te. 

Which he immediately rendered into English thus ; 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 

Tne reason why I cannot tell ; 

But this I know, and know full well, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 
He made ample amends, however, for this sally 
oft the moment, in a Latin epitaph on the doctor, 
which is much admired for the beauty of the 
expression, and the justness of the thoughts.” 

In addition to variants given in 7 S. vii., 
mentioned in the editorial note, one may 
recall the parallel remark of Lucetta (* Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ I. ii. 23), when asked 
to explain an estimate. ‘‘ I have,” says she, 

‘no other but a woman’s reason : I think 
him so because I think him so.” 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


BENE FIDA CARINIS ” (11 8S. v. 
369, 458).— The following extract from 
“ Brewer's Beauties of Ireland,’ London, 
1826, may be of some assistance to Mr. 
McGoveERN. It deals with the city of Cork : 

** Formerly, foreign vessels were received into 
a canal, which flowed nearly over the site of the 
present Castle Street. Here they were enclosed, 
by means of a portcullis, between the two forts 
termed the King’s and the Queen’s Castles. In 
allusion to these local circumstances, the city 
arms is a ship between two castles, with this 
motto: ‘ Statio bene fida carinis.’ ”” 


J. H. Murray. 


oF Lorp Lovet (11 S. v. 330).— 
‘The interesting old ballad of which Mr. 
‘COMPSTON quotes only the beginning and 
the ending might well have been enshrined 
in ‘N. & Q.’ in extenso. I for one should 
much like to see the whole of it. It was, 
I think, the lullaby of my earliest infancy, 
now, as is usual in such cases, very indis- 
tinctly remembered. 


| My mother was born and bred in Heytes- 
_bury, Wiltshire, at the beginning of the 
last century, the lord of the manor of 
Upton Lovel being a near relative; and 
I have no doubt that at that period the 
Lord Lovel of the milk-white steed was 
localized at Heytesbury. 

In spite of the numerous authorities 
brought forward by Mr. HumpuHreys (11 8. 
v. 291) to dissociate the story of Lord Lovel’s 
skeleton from the neighbourhood of Heytes- 
bury, I seem to have known it all my life. 
and although I cannot remember any 
authority to quote for it, I was always 
under the impression that the scene of the 
tragedy was in the old manor house of 
Upton Lovel, Wilts. G.. 


Rev. GEORGE JERMENT (11 S. v. 448).— 
MecKelvie’s ‘ Annals of U.P. Church ” has :— 


** Geo. Jermant, D.D., from Burntisland, where 
his father was minister. Ordained Oxenden 
Church, London, 26 Sept., 1782, D.D. from Ame- 
rica in 1817. Died 23 May, i819, in 60 year 
age, 37 ministry. Author of 3 series Discourses : 
* Parental Duty,’ Sarly Piety, ‘* Religion the 


Glory of Old Men.’ Address * Peace, to the 
Heathen.’ Memoir Archbishop Leighton pre- 
fixed to new edition of works, 3 vols. Continua- 


tion of Gibbons’s *‘ Memoirs of Pious Women.’ 
‘Memoir’ of colleague Rev. D. Wilson prefixed 
to posthumous vol. of Sermons, ‘Trump and Harp.’’ 

A foot-note adds :— 

“Native of Peebles. Educated Edin. Uni- 
versity, U.P. Divinity Hall. Married 1789 a 
daughter of Prof. Moncrieff, and a second time 
in 1797 a daughter of Rev. A. Moncrieff of Aber- 
nethy. ‘In the zenith of his days his style both 
as preacher and writer was nervous, classical, 
and elegant.’ ”’ 

Bunhill Fields Burial Register has :— 

‘Geo. Jermant, D.D., Scots Presbyterian 
minister, Oxenden St. Buried 1819.” 

He was one of the founders of the L.M.S. 
“* Most fine ”’ is a Scotticism. 

R. 8S. Rosson. 

35, Hawthorn Street, Newcastle. 


Hewer oF CrapHam (11 8. v. 429).—In 
spite of the reference to Clapham in the 
obituary notice of Hewer Edgley Hewer, 
who died 6 Nov., 1728, aged about 36, 
leaving a widow and an estate of about 
4,0001. a year, but no issue, it would seem 
that there is no connexion between the 
Hewer and the Ewer families. 

In the 1792 List of London Liverymen 
there are four Ewer entries, one of them 
John Ewer of the Skinners’ Company and 
residing at Clapham. ‘There is one Hewer 


entry, Thomas Hewer of Newgate Market, 
| of the Butchers’ Company. 
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Speaking generally, the Hewers appear 
to have belonged mostly to Norfolk, and 
the Ewers to Hertfordshire. There are 
many Ewer entries in Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary’ 
and in the Wandsworth parish registers. 

Leo ©, 


BisHor R. Foxe, p. 1528 (11 S. v. 447).— 
Though his appointment to the Prebend of 
Grantham is not in the *D.N.B.,’ it will 
be found in Cooper's ‘Athenee Canta- 
brigienses,’ i. 35. G. J. Gray. 

Cambridge. 


THE “ Rovinc Encrisoman ” (11 S. v. 
469).—The author of the *‘ Roving English- 
man’ (1854), the ‘Roving Englishman in 
Turkey’ (1855), &c.. was Eustace Clare 
Grenville Murray. He was. says the‘ D.N.B.,’ 
the natural son of Richard Grenville, second 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos; matri- 
culated from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 
1 March, 1848, and was entered a student 
of the Inner Temple in 1850. He was 
attaché to the British Embassy at Vienna, 
and afterwards at Constantinople, where his 
relations with Sir Stratford Canning became 
so strained that he was removed, and ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul at Mitylene. He was 
transferred to Odessa in 1855, but returned 
to London in 1868. when he took up journal- 
ism as a profession. As the result of a 
quarrel he left the following year for Paris, 
where he became correspondent to The 
Daily News and Pall Mall Gazette. In 
1874 he joined Edmund Yates, embarking 
500/. in the establishment of The World : 
a Journal for Men and Women, the first 
number of which appeared on 8 July, 1874. 
His persistence in regarding the journal 
as a medium for his private quarrels caused 
Yates to buy him out in December, 1874, 
for 3,000/. Besides the pseudonym: “ Roving 
Englishman,” he published under the name 
“Trois Etoiles.” whilst his posthumous 
‘Strange Tales from “ Vanity Fair ”’’ (1882) 
was by “Silly Billy.” 

Wm. Huck. 
Saffron Walden. 


This was Eustace Clare Grenville Murray 
(1824-81), a journalist. Over thirty books 
and translations appear under his name in the 
British Museum Catalogue. In 1869 he 
founded The Queen's Messenger ; charged 
with perjury for denying the authorship of 
an article in this paper, and being remanded 
on bail, he escaped to Paris, where he acted 
as correspondent to several London papers. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Reference Library, Bolton. 


This was George Augustus Sala (1828-96) : 
see ‘Edmund Yates, his Recollections and 
Experiences,’ vol. i. chap. viii. 

A. W. 


Dublin. 


Notes on Books. 


An American Glossary. By Richard H. Thornton. 
2 vols. (Francis & Co.) 


On his title-page Mr. Thornton modestly states 
that this ‘ American Glossary’ is “an attempt to 
illustrate certain Americanisms upon _ historical 
principles.” His two volumes contain no fewer 
than 14,000 illustrative citations, and of these only 
afew hundred are duplicates, in the admission of 
which the following rules have been observed : 
‘* When a brief citation includes two or more noted 
words, it is printed under each heading”; and 
“When the citation, though somewhat long, is 
separable, it is given in full in one place, and in 
part in the other, with a cross-reference.” As to 
the definition of an Americanism, the author says : 
“Tt would be ditticult, and_ indeed et, to 
construct a definition which should compre- 
hensive and concise”; and he does not attempt 
the task, but has included forms of speech now 
obsolete or provincial in England which survive 
in the United States, as well as words and phrases 
of distinctly American origin; names which 
indicate quadrupeds, birds, trees, and erticles of 
food that are distinctly American; names of 
persons and classes of persons and of places; and 
words which have assumed a new meaning, as well 
as words and phrases of which he has found earlier 
examples in American than in English writers. 
Curious instances are given of survivals which have 
not taken root; of these forty-one examples are 
included in the author’s address ‘To the Reader,’ 
as he thought it best not to include them in the 
body of the Glossary. Among them is “preacheress,” 
and we are thankful that it is but a survival. 


Mr. Thornton’s volumes contain only Ameri- 
canisms of recognized standing or of special interest. 
** Accordingly it will be found that over 80 per cent 
of the illustrative quotations are half a century old.” 
The compiler has made no attempt ‘to register 
the voluminous outpourings of modern slang; and 
the reader who wishes to investigate such phrases 
as ‘ Adam and Eve on a raft’ or to ‘get a wiggle 
on’ will have to pursue his researches elsewhere. 
But some slang words and phrases are too character- 
istic to be left out, although modern ; while others 
belong to the period of the hunter and the back- 
woodsman.” The plan of the work is admirable. The 
quotations illustrating each word or phrase are 
arranged chronologically, beginning with the 
earliest; and to each quotation isallotted a separate 
paragraph, which is preceded by its date, so that 
the history of a word is seen at once. 


In taking a tirst glance at these volumes one 
naturally turns to words frequently in use. Under 
Yankee there are no fewer than sixty references, 
dating from 1760 to 1889. It appears that the 
origin of the word cannot be ascertained with 
certainty. ‘‘Smollett writes of ‘a Dutch yanky,’ 
probably a sailing vessel, possibly a Dutch sailor ; 
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but this cannot be connected with the odd word in 
question. The real Yankees have long been noted 
for their inquisitiveness.” Gordon in his ‘ History 
of the American Revolution’ states this, and 
attributes the origin of the word to Jonathan 
Hastings of Cambridge, Mass., about 1713. Mr. 
Thornton says that the following from The Massa- 
chusetts Spy of June 6th, 1827, is ‘specially 
valuable as showing the varying use of the word 
within the borders of the S.”: “Who is 
a Yankee? Let a man north of New York 
visit that city, and they call him Yankee, to dis- 
tinguish him from a New Yorker. Let a man 
from New York visit Philadelphia, and he will be 
called a Yankee, to distinguish him from a Phila- 
delphian. Let a man from Philadelphia go no 
further south than Baltimore, and he will be nick- 
named Yankee, to distinguish him from a Balti- 
morean. Let aman from the north of the Potomac 
visit Virginia, and he is immediately dubbed with 
the title of Yankee, to distinguish him from a pure 
Virginian. Let a man from Virginia visit Charles- 
ton, and he is supposed to have strong claims to the 
appellation of Yankee. Let a man from Charleston 
visit New Orleans, and there are ten chances to one 
he will get the nickname of Yankee. Let a man 
from any part of Jonathan’s dominions visit the 
kingdom of John Bull, and he will forthwith 
receive the appellation of Yankee.” 


The opinions quoted in reference to the Yankee 
are as varied astheyareamusing. Andrew Johnson 
of Tennessee said in the House of Representatives 
that he did not consider it ‘exactly right to damn 
every Yankee, because they disliked some whom 
they had met”: and then he had the condescension 
to remark, ‘There were some very clever gentle- 
men among them.” Crockett in his ‘Sketches,’ 
published in 1833, refers to them as being ‘‘ generally 
well educated.” We had no idea that the term 
Yankee had been applied to a European, but we find 
that Mr. Dix in his speech delivered in the Senate 
on the 23rd of January, 1849, styled the Northern 
Germans ‘‘the Yankees of the continent in bar- 
gaining.” 

Many of the Americanisms it is impossible to 
comprehend without explanation. We cite a few. 
be Whole cloth” is a lie from beginning to end. 
** Whole soul” offers a warning to editors : ‘‘ When 
an editor marries, he is no longer the ‘whole- 
sou’d pleasant chap’ he once was.” ‘‘ Ripstaver” 
is a first-rate person or thing. The Lone Star 
State is Texas, and the Banner State ‘‘the one 
which rolls up the greatest vote in an election.” 
Space will not permit, or we could add hundreds 
of specially interesting examples. All we can dois 
to advise our readers to get the book for themselves. 
For pul:ic libraries, both in Britain and America, 
it is indispensable. 

Mr. Thornton refers so handsomely to previous 
workers in the same field that we feel it is due to 
him to state this. He records that ‘the principal 
dictionary of Americanisms hitherto published is 
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that of Bartlett,” whose “‘ painstaking and valuable 
work has furnished considerable material for the 
‘New English Dictionary’”; and Mr. Thornton 
remarks that ‘itis no discredit to him that he 
lived before the method of arranging and dating 
citations came into vogue; and unfortunately only 
a few of his references can verified.” Mr. 
Farmer’s ‘Dictionary’ is mentioned as being 


“valuable in another way, as illustrating the great 
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vitality of American modes of speech, for about 
nine-tenths of his citations come from publications 
of the year 1888.” A ‘tribute of respect” is also 
rendered to our valued contributor Mr. Albert 
Matthews of Boston, whom Mr. Thornton describes 
as ‘‘ probably the highest living authority on the 
present topic.” He adds that the “ production of 
an American Glossary should have come from his 
hands, if circumstances had not prevented it,” and 
gracefully acknowledges how much he has been 
indebted to Mr. Matthews. 


We Commpntenets Mr. Thornton upon the com- 
pletion of his Glossary, which is entirely due to the 
enthusiasm with which he has worked upon it for 
many years. To readers of ‘N, & Q.’ the volumes 
will have personal interest. as being the work of one 
of our “band of brothers” whose name has long 
been familiar in our pages. 


In The Burlington Magazine for this month Mr. 
O. M. Dalton brings an interesting account of 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Byzantine Enamels to a 
conclusion with a description of the two reliquaries 
of the Holy Cross in the Stavelot triptych, and a. 
concise discussion of the merits and characteristics 
of Byzantine enamel in general. Mr. Lewis Eck- 
stein’s ‘Notes on Chinese Painting’ abound in 
i no and instructive detail, and the illustrations. 

longing to them, though the reproduction seems 
hardly to do them justice, are well worth looking 
at carefully. Other good articles are Mr. Hobson’s 
‘Chinese Cloisonné Enamel,’ and ‘ Fra Lippo Lippi’s 
Portrait’ by Mr. Montgomery Carmichael. Mr. 
Roger Fry pays graceful tribute to the services 
of Sir Sidney Colvin at the Print-Room in the 
British Museum, and Mr. Hermann Voss con- 
tributes a paper on ‘A Lost “Crucifixion” by 
Albrecht Diirer.’ 


In The Nineteenth Century we have a rambling 
and but little convincing discussion of the present 
position of Art in Mr. Robert Fowler’s ‘Is Art a 
Failure?’ a charming article on ‘Some Foreigners 
in Shakespeare’s England,’ by Mr. E. S. Bates; and 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward on ‘ The Edinburgh Review on 
Cardinal Newman.’ The last makes good, we think, 
its contention that the reviewer in The Edinburgh 
had no adequate understanding of Newman’s mind, 
nor of his purpose and method in writing. In 
‘Capt. Synge’s Experiences at Salamanca’ Lieut.- 
Col. Tottenham has revived for us an account of 
sufferings on the battlefield, and afterwards in the 
surgeon’s hands, which in these days of X-rays and 
anesthetics have come to seem at once incredible 
and intolerable. Another paper worth mentioning 
is that by Mr. E. B. Osborn on ‘ Olympic Athens.’ 


Tut July National Reriew is chiefly given up to 
politics, and offers us no article of a literary character 
—since Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘The Benefactors * 
(an allegory to point a fairly obvious social moral) 
can hardly be accounted as such. In ‘ Episodes of 
the Month’ Sir Sidney Lee’s biography of King 
Edward VII. comes in for some severte criticism. 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland, comparing Young China and 
Young Turkey, augurs little good for the fortunes 
of the former. Miss Frances Pitt contributes 
another pleasant study of animal life—this time 
‘The Brown Rat.’ Her writing would be more 
effective if it were both more terse and more 
grammatical. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


Mr. Rospert McCuvre’s Glasgow Catalogue 21 
contains interesting Italian MSS. of the seventeenth 
century, biographical, historical, and topographical, 
some having tormerly belonged to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. Under Music is a ‘Collection of Welsh 
Airs with English Words,’ folio, 1809, 15s. There 
are several works relating to America. A copy of 
Bayle’s ‘ Historical Dictionary,’ 4 vols., may be 
had for 10s. Works under Early Printing include 
Porta’s ‘ De Furtivis Literarum Notis,’ with quaint 
diagrams, 1563, I/. ls. There are also lists under 
Glasgow and Occult, and a number of old songs. 
Under Roman Pontiffs is a Latin manuscript on 
saper. folio, from Lord Guildford’s collection, 5/. 10s. 
the Addenda are an edition of 
Balzac, 58 volumes, freely illustrated, 12/., and 
Henley’s ‘ Burns,’ 4 vols., I. 3s. The ‘Caxton 
Shakespeare,’ edited by Sir Sidney Lee, 20 vols., 
is 6/. 3s. 6d. There is a cheap copy of the Edition 
de Luxe of McCarthy’s ‘ History of our Own Times,’ 
7 vols., 2/. 10s. 


Mr. JAMEs THIN of Edinburgh has sent us his 
Catalogue No. 171, from which we select for 
notice the following items as the most inter- 
esting : a copy of that ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer 
....for the use of the Church of Scotland,” 
known as Laud’s Service-book, which was sup- 
pressed owing to the tumults it occasioned, 
1636-7, 107. 10s. ; Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ first folio edition, Oxford, 1624, 51. ; 
Sir William Davenant’s ‘ Works,’ 1673, 61. 10s. : 
Lord Lilford’s ‘ Coloured Figures of the Birds of 
the British Islands,’ a work which, owing to the 
destruction of a number of sets by fire, has 
become very scarce, 1891-7, 55l.; Selby’s 
‘Illustrations of British Ornithology, 1833, 
221. 10s.: Adam Blackwood’s ‘ Martyre de la 
Royne d’Escosse Douariére de France contenant 
le vray discours des traisons a elle faictes a la 
suscitation d’Elizabet Angloise,’ 1588, 31. 3s. ; 
and a first edition of ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 1751, 
Al. 4s. 

Mr. Thin has a number of sets of periodicals 
to dispose of: ‘The Annual Register’ to 1875, 
Sl, 10s.; the Chemical Society, New Series, 
1873-1902, 25/.: the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society’s Publications to 1906, 241.; the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
to 1903, 5/. 10s.; Punch to December, 1900, 
161. 16s.; The Quarterly Review to October, 
1901, 12/., and several more. We may also 
mention a first edition of White’s ‘ Selborne,’ 
1789, offered for 91. 9s. ; a first edition of Steven- 
son’s ‘The Pentland Rising,’ 1866, 12/. 12s.; 
and the 15 vols. of the ‘ Chronicles of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,’ brought out in 1807-12, 
121. There are a large number of modern works 
on philosophy, of which the prices are moderate, 
and a good collection of works on Scotland. 


MEssrs. YouNG & Sons of Liverpool have, 
as their Catalogue 432 shows, a highly varied 
collection of interesting books to tempt the 
wealthy and the curious. There are Collinson’s 
‘History and Antiquities of Somerset,’ a good 
copy, Bath, 1791, to be had for 131. 13s. ; ‘ Tom 
Jones,’ with Rowlandson’s etchings, a copy in 
which these have been coloured by hand, 1792, 
01. 9s., and the ‘Tour of Dr. Syntax,’ with 


Rowlandson’s illustrations, also coloured, vols. ii. 
and iii. in the first edition, vol. i. in the third 
edition (with new plates), 15/. 15s. ; a first edition 
of Hayley’s ‘ Life of Romney,’ illustrated by 
12 engravings after the artist’s work, of which 
‘The Shipwreck’ is by William Blake, 180, 
91. 98.3; Northcote and Brownlow’s * Roma 
Sotterranea, or an Account of the Roman Cata- 
| combs, especially of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus,’ 
1879, 31. 3s.; Lord Orrery’s edition of Pliny’s 
|‘ Letters,’ 2 vols., his own copy, which has about 
| 250 pages of blank paper bound up with each 
'volume, on which are numerous interesting 
| MS. addenda, 1751, 61. 6s.; and Lillywhite and 
| Haygarth’s ‘Cricket Scores and Biographies of 
| Celebrated Cricketers ’ from 1746 to 1864, 51. 5s. 
| A copy of Gould’s ‘ Humming Birds’ is offered 
| for 601. ; and a copy of the translation of Grimm's 
‘Fairy Tales,’ illustrated by Cruikshank, the 
rare first edition, bearing Cruikshank’s auto- 
graph, 22 November, 1868, for 50/7. There are 
good specimens also of early printing and of 
coloured Plate-books and a few engravings, the 
best of these last being Morland’s ‘ Country 
Butcher,’ by T. Gosse, 72/. 10s. ; and Morland’s 
‘Story of Letitia,’ 6 engravings on copperby J. R. 
Smith, in colours, 601. Nor must we forget to 
mention a good copy of ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimes,’ 
5 vols., ‘“* At ye Signe of the Rose in Paul's 
Churchyard,” 1625-6, 601. This belonged, first 
to George Smith, then to Cecil Dunn Gardner, 
then to Sir E. Sullivan, and then to the collector 
from whom Messrs. Young acquired it; and a 
MS. note pasted into vol. i. attests that it has been 
carefully collated and found quite perfect, 
perhaps the finest copy extant, except ‘the 
Grenville copy in the Museuin.” 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘n order that answers may be sent to them direct 

EprIroRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers the Office, Bream’s B iildings, Chancery 
Lane. E.C. 


CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
| warded to other contributors should ey on the top 
| left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
; the page of ‘N. & Q. to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


A. A. (“I sit low on a rock whenI’m raising the 
wind ”).—This va x has been much discussed in 
‘N. & Mr. J. P. OWEN offered a versified solu- 
tion at 9S. v. 332, and the Rev. W. Fow Ler a prose 
= at 10S. xi. 345. Seealso 1 S. ii. 10, 77; xii. 365, 

M. L. R. BresLAR.—See ‘ Rubdiydt’ of Omar 
Khayyam, vv. xlvi. and xlix. 


| 
| | — 
| | 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. | DPEWRITERS 


GENERAL INDEXES. 
Bought, Sold, 


The following are still in stock :— > Exchanged, or 
GENERAL INDEX, é:a [TS Repaired. 
GENERAL INDEX, or Smith, 
*SIXTH SERIES .. .. .. .. 0 60) 10/- Month 
GENERAL INDEX, | 27/6 Quarter. 
“SEVENTH SERIES .. .. .. 060 TAYLOR'S LTP 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES 060 
* For Copies by post an additional iia is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
t NINTH SERIES . oe - O10 6} 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


t This Index is double the size of protons ones, as it | 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the | 


(Dept. Note) 74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 


of increasing the price of the volume at ~' time. e | TO BOOKSELLERS. 
po val printed is limited, and the type has been dis- RANCIS & CO. are repared to give LOW 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, | The ATHENZUM PRESS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 13, Bream’s Buildinge, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


Crown 4to, with 8 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


WITH 


MEMOIRS OF 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, 


Dramatic Critic and Editor of ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ 
1883-1907, 


AND 


THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 
JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 


Comprising his Contributions, with Additions, to Votes and Queries. 


T. FISHER UNWIN: London, Adelphi Terrace; Leipsic, Inselstrasse 20. 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


Th 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
3d. WEEKLY. Postage jd. 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL, 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


{T HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something usetul. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country witha 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb. 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur @ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to 
THE PUBLISHER, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address -GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*.* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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